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Ships and Money for Britain? 


There is more and more talk in Wash-- 
my gh about how we can increase our 
aid to Britain. The subject was discussed 
at a meeting of nine high Federal offi- 
cials. All they would say for publication 
was: “These people don’t get together 
to talk about peanuts.” But the confer- 
ence must have covered the two things 
which Britain needs most: money and 
ships. 

The money is not an immediate prob- 
lem. England still has a fairly good 
supply of dollars with which to buy war 
supplies. It will be several months be- 
fore the cupboard is really bare. But 
direct loans to Britain are barred at 

resent by the Johnson Act against 
ee to countries which have. not paid 
their debts to our government, as well 
as by the Neutrality Act. A movement 
to repeat or modify thés6 tawg is already 
under way. a 

Sir Frederick Phillips, Under-Secre- 
tary of the British Treasury, came over 
recently to tell our government just 
what Britain’s financial situation is. He 
received a sympathetic hearing. Jesse H. 
Jones, Federal Loan Administrator and 
Secretary of Commerce, one of the most 
influential men in Washington, called 
Britain “a good risk” for a loan. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau said 
he agreed. 

Ships are a much more immediate 
problem than money. Britain can neither 
fight the war nor feed its people unless 
a steady stream of sea-borne supplies is 
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. flowing into British harbors. German 


submarines and planes are sinking —_ 
faster than Britain can build them. 
English have nowhere to turn for more 
skips but to the United States. 

The United States Maritime Commis- 
sion has just approved the sale to Brit- 
ain of four 5,000-ton freighters of the 
Black Diamond Line. This brings the 
total number of ships purchased by 
Britain in the United States since the 
war began to 130. 

The Commission still has sixty-three 
laid-up ships on hand. Fifteen of these 
will soon be sold at auction. The British 
will probably buy them. The rest could 
be made ready for service in fairly short 
order. This would mean enough ton- 
nage to meet two months’ average 
losses. 

The Maritime Commission is also 
building new ships to replace some of 
our older vessels. Britain’s need is more 
pressing than ours. So the older ships 
may be turned over to England before 
the replacements are finished. 

These, plus a few privately-owned 
ships that might be spared, would be 
an important addition to England’s sub- 
marine-menaced merchant marine. And 
in the meantime we will be building 
more, both for ourselves and for Britain. 


Caribbean Fortnight 

The two weeks’ Caribbean cruise 
which President Roosevelt is making on 
the cruiser Tuscaloosa is 
for business as well as 








Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazett: 


The Hitch-Hiker 


7 pleasure. His exact destina- 
tion was kept an official 
secret. But it was under- 
stood that he planned to 
inspect One or more of the 
island bases acquired from 
Great Britain. Jamaica was 
his first stop. , 

This was Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first long trip away from 
the nation’s capital since 
before the start of the 
election campaign. Radio 
and courier plane kept him 
in close touch with Wash- 
ington, and he was 
to take.a plane back to the 
capital in case of a serious 
emergency. 

The President’s trip took 
him near Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. There 
have recently been changes 
| ie officialdom of both 

American outposts in 
the Caribbean Sea. 








em 


Admiral William D. Leaiy, Governor 
of Puerto Rico, resigned to become Am. 
bassador to France. In his place 
dent Roosevelt appointed José M. 
lardo, former Commissioner of Educa. 
tion. Mr. Gallardo was educated nt 
continental United States but he is 
Puerto Rican by birth. He is the 
native Puerto Rican who has ev 
served- as Governor. of the island. 

Lawrence W. Cramer; Governor 
the Virgin 'slands since eti 
of Pau! Pearson five years , has. 
aunounced his resignation. His 
has not been named. 


Ambassadors In and Out 

William C. Bullitt, United States 
bassador to France, resigned a mon 
after the fall of Paris. His post remai 
unfilled for four and a half months. | 
was offered to General Pershing but 
refused it. Now Admiral William D. 
Leahy has been named to take Mr 
Bullitt’s place. 

Admiral Leahy, who was Governor 
Puerto Rico, is not a profesional dip 
mat. But he is one of President R 
velt’s most trusted advisers. He 
keep the President in close touch 
the Petain government (of the un 
pied part of France). He may be a 
to give his old comrade-in-arms, M 
Petain, moral support as he stru 
against complete domination by 

Joseph P. Kennedy, Ambassador 
Great Britain, has resigned to devote bir 
time to “the test cause inthe world 
today, to help thd President keep the 
United States out of war.” 

Mr. Kennedy has been in the United 
States for several weeks. He has been 
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expedition and can hardly be blamed 
for its failure. Apparently Mussolini is 
simply making a scapegoat of him. 
Marshal Badoglio has never been a 





oF NATIONAL AND WORLD NBWS_ reat admirer of Mussolini. He is said 








tves shall be apportioned among the 
gveral States according to their 

tve numbers.” After each census, ‘ 
the membership of the House should 
be changed according to the population 
changes shown in the different states. 

In 1910 the total membership of the 
House was fixed by law at This 
semed to be about as many as could 
work efficiently without getting in each 
other’s way. 

This meant that it thereafter a grow- 
ing state got a new Congressman some 
state with a falling ulation would 
have to give one up. Of course no Con- 
gressman wants to lose his seat this 
way. After the 1920 census Congress- 
men who would have lost out in the 
shuffle got together and blocked any 
action at all. Congress simply ignored 
th. Constitutional provision for reap- 
portionment. 

To prevent this happening again a 
law was passed in 1929 making it the 
automatic duty ~of the Clerk of the 
House to carry out the as, apg 
each ten years if Congress fails to do so. 

The Census Bureau has now an- 
nounced the changes that must be 
made in the House according to the 
1$40 census. Eight. states will have 
larger delegations. California will get 
three new members. One member each 
will be added to the delegations trom 
Arizona, Florida, Michigan, New Mex. 
ico, North Carolina, Oregon and Ten- 
nessee. Ten states, mostly in the East 
and Middle West, will. each lose one 
House member. They are: Arkansas, 
Ilinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska; Ohio, Oklahoma 
and Pennsylvania. (See map, p. 7, So- 
cial Studies and Combined editions, for 
changes in Electoral College. ) 

The only way to get around these 
shifts would be to increase the size of 
the House. Representative Rankin of 
Mississippi has already introduced a bill 
to raise the membership of the House 
from 435 to 450 
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Britain Refuses to Quit 


The people of Britain are determined 
to carry on to vietory, regardless of the 
sacrifices and costs. And the death 
Struggle against the totalitarian states 
will not be allowed to destroy political 
democracy in England. Those are the 
two conclusions to be ‘drawn from a 


to have been ~~ to going into the 
e is 


war at all, an known to dislike 


recent debate in the House of Commons. taking orders from the Germans. His 


A little handful of 


i in the ‘removal will probably tie Italy more 


House ar for a conference with Closely to Germany than ever. 
Hitler to some way of ending the The other two men to lose their posts 


war. They introduced a 


motion re- were General Cesare Maria de Vecchi, 


geetting the government's failure to Governor of the Dodecanese Islands, 
the door to peace talks. The House and Admiral Domenico Cavagnari, 


open 
listened to them r 


lly. Then it Chief of the Naval Staff and Secretary 


voted down their motion, 341 to 4. of State for the Navy. Unlike the other- 


The vote showed ‘how 


Britons fee! -tw°, Admiral Cavagnari received a let- 


about the war. The fact that the paci- ‘€T of praise for his work from Mus- 
fists were allowed to speak at all and solini. 

that they were given a patient hearing The three new ,commanders are 
demonstrated the vitality of democracy General Count Ugo Cavallero, General 


in England. It showed that 


Englishmen Ettore Bastico, and Admiral Arturo 


still uphold freedom of speech to the Riccardi. 

very limit, even in the heat of mortal , i 
struggle. There are few warring coun- Submarine “Wolf Packs 

tries in which such an incident could There has been no let-up in the war 


have taken place. 


in the air. The Germans are systemati- 


Another indication of British opinion cally blasting one English city: after 
was a parliamefitary election in North- another. Coventry was the first. Since 
amptonshire. A Conservative beat a then Bristol, Birmingham, and South- 


“Stop-the-war” candidate 


by 16,587 ampton have been targets. Southamp- 


‘votes to 1,167. A recent public opinion ton, one correspondent cabled after 
poll in Britain also indicates that the the intensive raids, looked like “a city 
people are grimly determined to fight laid waste by earthquake and fire.” And 


on until Britain wins the war. London was bombed last week with the 
heaviest attack since September. 
The Great Shake-Up The R. A. F. is striking back at Ger- 


The Italians have not yet succeeded many with all its power. It is concen- 
in stopping the Greek advance into Al- trating, not on cities, but on railroads 
bania. One Italian base after another and oil plants. The British believe that 
is falling into Greek hands. Porto Edda, _ these are the two weakest links in Ger- 
the southernmost of Albania’s three many’s military and industrial organiza- 


seaports, has been occu- 
pied. Further north the 
Greeks have captured and 
passed beyond Argyrokas- 
tron. In the extreme north 
they are only eight miles 
from the important junc- 

+ tion of Elbasan. They are 
also advancing in the cen- 
tral sector. 

Mussolini evidently is 
not at all satisfied with the 
work of his army and 
navy. Three of the. most 
famous Fascist chieftains 

* have” been removed from 
their posts. Two were 
ousted without - compli- 
ments or thanks and al- 
most without notice. 

One was Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio, Chief of the 
Italian General Staff. For- 
ei milit men con- 
sider him ga soldier 
in Italy and one of the 
best in Europe. He had no 
direct part in the Albanian 

















Daniel Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


Real Danger in the Other Valley 
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tion. They claim that they are gradually 
deteriorating under British attack. 

There has also been much activity at 
sea. The Germans report the sinking of 
fifteen merchant vessels and an aux- 
iliary cruiser in one convoy. They ex- 
pe that their submarines are now 

unting “in packs like wolves” with air- 
planes to help locate the “prey,” in- 
stead of singly or in pairs. 

There have been two naval encoun- 
ters on the American side of the ocean. 
The British auxiliary cruiser (former 
passenger ship) Carnarvon Castle 
steamed into Montevideo harbor in 
Uruguay after being damaged in a clash 
with a German cruiser in the south 
Atlantic. A day or so later the British 
cruiser Diomede was reported to have 
captured a German freighter off the 
south coast of Cuba. 

The Germans seem to be devoting 
most of their attention now to 
destroying the sources of Britain’s war 
supplies. Their planes are blowing up 
British factories. Their submarines are 
sinking the ships which carry to Eng- 
land the = of Canadian and 

a 


American factories. 


Rumania Quiets Down 


Premier Antonescu seems to be get- 
ting the upper hand over the Iron 
Guard, whose revolt threatened to 
plunge Rumania into complete chaos. 

It was apparently only part of the 
fron Guard that was in revolt. There are 
three groups in that organization. One 
is made up of followers of the assas- 
inated leader Codreanu. A second con- 
sists of supporters of Vice Premier 
Horia Sima, who is working with 
Premier Antonescu. In addition to these 
two groups there are a large number 
of criminals and other undesirables who 
have joined the Iron Guard in recent 
months. The Germans are back of An- 
tonescu, Sima, and their supporters. 

The disorders were, started by the 
Codreanu faction of the Guard, who dis- 
like both the government and the Ger- 
mans. The criminal element also joined 
in, using the excesses of the other 
—— as an excuse for murder 
and robbery. 

Premier Antonescu’s task was to rally 
the Sima faction of the Guard behind 
him. With their help and that of the 
army he might be able to crush the 
rebels. He also had the support of the 
Germans, who paraded their troops 
through the streets of Bucharest in the 
middle of the crisis. 


Harris and Ewing 


Lord Lothian, British ambassador to the United States, receiving from members of 
the Junior Red Cross the first of 30,000 Christmas packages prepared by the organi- 
zation for shipment to thousands of unfortunate children in bomb-shattered 
England. The packages contain toys, toilet articles, crayons, and other gifts, 


What is really behind all this turmoil 
and disorder is the fact that Rumania 
has no political parties (King Carol did 
away with them) and no strong political 
leaders. King Michael is a young, inex- 
perienced boy. Premier Antonescu is a 
soldier who knows nothing of politics. 
The real leaders of the Iron Guard have 
all been killed at one time or another. 
The present leaders have little control 
over their followers. 

One commentator says that “Ru- 
mania is not unlike a mass of angry, 
bitter motorists at a crossroad, without 
traffic lights or recognized traffic of- 
ficers. Every driver tends to do what he 
pleases.” 


Indo-Chinese “Squeeze” 

Fighting and air bombing are still 
going on along the border of Thailand 
(Siam) and French Indo-China. The 
Thai are fighting for territory which 
once belonged to them but which was 
taken from them by the French years 
ago and made part of Indo-China. 

France’s orphan colony in the Pacific 
is being squeezed from two sides. The 
Japanese have already forced Indo- 
China to give them army, navy and 
air bases. Now they are making farther 
demands, Many observers see a connec- 
tion between the Japanese demands and 
Thai attacks on Indo-China. 

It is known that the Japanese want 


full control of Indo-China. For some 


time Thailand has been under Japanese 
influence. It looks, therefore, as if. the 
Japanese might be encouraging the 
Thai to push their claims against the 
French colony. 

Leaders of Thailand are said to be 
worried about the situation. Their peo- 
ple have been worked up to such an 
extent that they dare not drop their 
demands on the French. But at the 
same time they are afraid to play along 
too closely with the Japanese. If they 
do, Japan might eventually swallow up 
Thailand as well as Indo-China. 

A joint U. S. Senate-House committee 
has unanimously approved the 100 
million dollar loan which the Roosevelt 
Administration is planning to make to 
China. Half of this will be used to 
strengthen the value of Chinese cur 
rency, which has been slipping. The 
Chinese will use the rest of it to buy 
airplanes, arms and other war materials. 

President Roosevelt has said that it 
is “the settled policy of the United 
States government to extend aid to those 
governments and peoples who defend 
themselves against aggression.” It was 
King George of Greece to whom he 
said this. But loans to China are just 
as much a part of that policy as ar 
the airplanes and ships we are sending 
to England or any help we may send to 
the embattled Greeks. 
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British Combine 


HERE was a time when the 

Turks ruled the mightiest em- 

~ pire on earth. Their sway ex- 

tended into the heart of Europe. The 

banner of Islam floated over the Bal- 

kans, much of Russia, most of Hun- 
gary. 

But that was long ago. The Mos- 
lem wave reached its crest at Vienna 
in 1683. Then. it began to recede 
slowly down the Danube. By 1914 
Turkey had lost much of its territory 
and most of its strength. The once 
mighty empire of the Sultans had 
become the “sick man of Europe.” 

The first World War seemed to be 
the last straw. Turkey fought on the 
losing side as allies of Germany. In 
1918 the Turks were a crushed, hu- 
was 
shattered and exhausted. It looked 
as if the “sick man” was dying. 

But within five years the Turks 
were back on their feet. Their ene- 
= had been driven from Turkish 
soil. The special privileges long en- 
joyed by i in Tiehen bad 
been done away with. The Sultan 
was deposed, and Turkey became a 
republic. It was a strong enough re- 
public to force the Allies to scrap the 
Treaty of Sevres and make a new one 
more to Turkey’s liking. The Treaty 
of Lausanne was the only one made 
between the Allies and the Central 
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TURKEY — Crossroads of History 


The Empire of the Sultans Is Now a Modern Republic, but 
She Still Holds the Land Bridge Between Europe and Asia 


Powers which was the result of a rea! 


bargain, and was not simply handed 
down by the Allies. 

Today Turkey holds the spotlight 
of world history. Turkey in 1940 is 
only one-fifth the size of the empire 
of the Sultans. But it is a thriving 
modern state. It is one of the few 
countries left in Europe that isn't 
afraid to stand up to Hitler. The 
eyes of all Europe are on Ankara, the 
newly developed capital in the hills 
of Asia Minor. What is done there 
may decide the course of history for 
many years. 

What brought about this amazing 
change? How did a despised, back- 
ward oriental empire become within 
twenty short years a key to world 
politics? 

The change was brought about 
chiefly by two things. One was an ac- 


‘cident. The other was a man. The ac- 


cident was the geographic position 
which Turkey happens to occupy. 
The man was Kemal Ataturk. 


Road of Water, Road of Land 


All you have to do to see what 
geography means to Turkey is to look 
at a map. Turkey is the guardian of 
one of the world’s great crossroads, 
where a road of water crosses a road 
of land. , 

Most of modern Turkey is in Asia. 


ULGARL 


TOUGH TURKEY.... Strategists’ Nightmare 








But it has a little northwestern sub- 
urb, about the size of Massachusetts, 
in Europe. Between them is a narrow 
corridor of water. It has three sec- 
tions. To the south is the Strait of 
the Dardanelles, thirty-five miles 
long, varying in width from one to 
four miles. To the north is the Strait 
of the Bosporus, shorter and nar- 
rower than the Dardanelles. Between 
them is the tiny Sea of Marmora, less 
than half the size of Lake Erie. 

These straits connect the Black Sea 
with the Mediterranean. Through 
them go the oil and lumber of Ru- 
mania, grain and oil from southern 
Russia, Bulgaria’s tobacco, and much 
of the trade of Turkey itself. 

Turkey is also the land bridge be- 
tiveen the restless Balkans and the 
rich oil lands of the Near East. And 
across the Mediterranean it faces 
Egypt, guardian of the eastern outlet 
of that sea. 

A weak nation in a strategic a 
tion like this is bound to be a foot- 
ball of the great powers. That's just 
what Turkey was in the days of its 
“sickness.” Germany, Russia and 
England all had their eyes on the 
straits. England needed them to 
make sure of its control of the Medi- 
terranean. To Germany and Russia 
domination of the straits meant dom- 
ination of all the Balkans and Near 
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East. Turkey couldn’t play in the same 
league with any of these countries. But 
it survived, and kept the straits, by 
playing them off against each other. 

But this was a pretty precarious wer 
for a country to keep afloat. A we: 
state could get away with the policy 
for a while. If it was to do so per- 
manently it needed some weight of its 
own to throw into the balance. 


“Father of the Turks” 


That weight was given to it by Kemal 
Ataturk. Ataturk, who died in 1938, was 
one of the most amazing men of our 
time. John Gunther called him a “blond, 
blue-eyed combination of patriot and 
psychopath.” The full el of his per- 
sonal life, Mr. Gunther says, “makes you 
blink.” He was warned once by a doc- 
tor that if he didn’t stop drinking he’d 
be dead in a year. He paid no attention. 
Two years later the doctor died. But 
Ataturk lived for twenty years more. 

And he was, again quoting Mr. Gun- 
ther, “the roughneck of dictators. Be- 
side him, Hitler is a milksop, Mussolini 
a perfumed dandy.” He¢shot his op- 


These pictures show the changed social 
status of thé women of Turkey today. 
Above, Turkish women in the days when 
they were compelled* to wear veils. 
At right, today they are encouraged to 
take part in sports and gymnastics. 


ponents in wholesale lots. His word was 
absolute law in Turkey for fifteen years. 

But for all that, Ataturk made_ his 
country what it is today. Thirty years 
ago western Europeans sneered at his 
people as the “unspeakable Turks.” 
Today they are respected everywhere. 
And Ataturk did it. His name means 
“Father of the Turks.” That is how his 
people remember him. 

And in spite of his dictatorial rule, 
Ataturk sincerely wanted to make 
Turkey into a democracy. His people 
were backward. He knew that they 
could not be trusted to govern them- 
selveS without training. So he set out 
to train them. He established a republic 
and a parliament. He held presidential 
elections. Of course there was never any 


ismet Inona, 


Present President 


Kemal Ataturk, 
Father of Republic 


other candidate. Ataturk was unani- 
mously re-elected President every four 
years from 1923 to 1935. But he con- 
sidered that the elections were good 
practice. 


The New Turkey 


The death of a dictator usually means 
the end of his government. But when 
Ataturk died the Grand National As- 
sembly (parliament) quietly chose Is- 
met Inonu to take his place. And the 
government went right on without a 
hitch. This seemed to show both that 


Ataturk had been sincere and that he 
was realh getting somewhere. 
c 


At anged more than the poli- 
tics of Turkey. He altered the whole life 
of the country. The most important 
thing he did was to break the of 


the Mohammedan church over the laws, 


the education, the whole society of 
Turkey. The power of the reactionary 

riests of Islam had been one of the 
fegpet drags ‘on the nation’s progress. 





ys hidden 
their faces in public. The Turkish j 
trousers and gossamer draperies of the 
harem gave place to ski pants, shorts 
and backless bathing suits. Turkish 
women were given every freedom en- 
joyed by their Western sisters. Schools 
were made coeducational. Girls were 
rents, = to take up all kinds of 
sports. Women. were elected to the 
Grand National . One recent 
visitor described the sight of Turkish 
boys playing soccer in the courtyard 
of a mosque as typical of the new 
Turkey. 
Ataturk’s other important work was 
the development of the country’s re- 
sources. Turkey has always been a 
tather poor country. Most of its people 
were farmers. But nearly half the land 
of Turkey is no good for crops or re- 
quires. expensive irri to make it so 
There were valuable of chrome, 
copper, iron, coal and ite. But these 
had not been dev . The railroads 
and such industry as existed were con- 
trolled by foreigners. 
Ataturk got rid of the foreigners. He 


opened up industries to use domestic 
raw materials. Sugar beets were planted 
and sugar made from them. Cotton 
mills and cement factories went ~ 
operation. He even a. steel in- 
dustry. It was a oe ae Turkey had 
little to put into industry, and 
few Hs aK | men to run it. But great 
headway was made. 

While Turkey was busy putting 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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’ Our Most Exclusive “College” 
Should the Electoral System Be Abolished and the President 
Be Elected by Popular Vote of the Whole Country? 


HE most exclusive college in 
the United States,” writes the 
Christian Science Monitor, “is 
not Harvard, Yale, Princeton or Stan- 
ford. 
“It is the electoral college, 
“It convenes only once every four 
years, has @ selected enrollment of 


531 members, and confets only one 


‘degree’ — the Presidency: of the 
United States.” 

And we might add that the elec- 
toral college turned out to be 
a correspondence school. Its only 
session was held on December 16 
in the various state capitals, and the 
members then sent their votes to 
Washington by registered mail. Con- 
gress will count these mail votes on 
January 6, and announce—to no 
one’s _surprise —that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has been re-elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. Then on 
January 20, 1941, Mr. Roosevelt will 
be sworn in for his third term. Be- 
fore 1984 the electoral college got 
a trip to Washington to cast its votes. 
But in that year Congress decided its 
duties were too routine to warrant 
the railroad fare. 

The “founding fathers” would un- 
doubtedly be shocked if they knew 
the electoral college’s duties had be- 
come “too routine’ to warrant much 
attention. They expected this “its A 
to be very im t.-They thought 
a wise group should be placed be- 
tween the voters and the President 
to “refine the popular will.” Accord- 
ingly, the Constitution provided that 
“Each state shall , in such 
manner as the legislature thereot 
may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of sena- 
tors and representatives to which the 
state may be entitled in the Congress 
...” Then these electors (comprising 
the electoral college) were to talk 
things over and elect the man they 
believed best qualified for the Presi- 
dency, regardless of politics. In fact, 
the “founding fathers” did not expect 
political parties to develop. Washing- 
ten took pains to warn the poe 
against the “mischief” political par- 
ties might do. But the rise of parties 
soon swept the electoral college aside 


and made the electors mere rubber 
stamps. In theory an elector is free 
to vote for whom he chooses. In 
practice the elector is bound by a 
pledge to vote for the presidential 
candidate who wias the majority of 
the vote in his state. (See Scholastic’s 
America Votes, page 3.) 

Today, the voter casts his vote for 
a list of Presidential electors om 
in number from three in Nevada an 
other less populous states to 47 in 
New York. (Remember, each state 


has as many electoral votes as it has 


senators and representatives in Con- 
gress.) In the November general 
election the party winning the major- 
ity of the people’s votes (popular 
vote) of a state wins all that state’s 
electoral votes. The candidate win- 
ning 266 (a majority) or more of the 
531 electoral votes in the nation is 
elected President. 

The electoral system gives great 
importance to some of the larger 
states. New York with 47 electoral 
votes, Pennsylvania with 36, Illinois 
with 29, Ohio with 26, and California 
with 22, swing a lot of weight in the 
electoral college. One candidate may 
carry New York by, less than 50,000 
(popular) votes and thereby grab 
47 electoral votes. While his op- 
ponent may carry a small state by 


100,000 votes and get only three or 
four electoral votes. And since only 
the electoral vote counts in the final 
results, it is possible for a candidate 
to receive fewer popular votes than 
his opponent po stil] defeat him. 
This has happened twice since 1872. 

In 1876, Rutherford B. Hayes, the 
R publican, defeated Democratic 
candidate Samuel J. Tilden although 
Tilden had about 300,000 more popu- 


‘lar votes. The Republicans contested 


21 electoral votes in several states 
and a commission of Congressmen 
and Supreme Court Justices awarded 
Hayes the election by a margin of 
one electoral vote. In 1888, Republi- 
can Benjamin Harrison received a 
winning total of 233 electoral votes 
to Grover Cleveland’s 168 although 
Cleveland received nearly 100,000 
more popular votes. 

After every Presidential election in 
recent years there have been de- 
mands that the electoral college be 
abolished. The argument runs some- 
thing like this: “Since the electoral 
college does not elect the President 
in the manner.prescribed by our 
‘founding fathers, why continue the 
system of electing him by electoral 
votes? Why not let the entire citi- ; 
zenry vote directly for their Presi- 
dent?” 
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Returns from the 1940 


census indicate that ten states are over-represented in the 


House of Representatives and eight are 


ted. If Congress fails to 


A, 
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take any action this January an adjustment will be automatically ordered to 
elections. 


affect the 1942 Congressional - 


Cireled figures with plus or minus marks 


in 18 states indicate their gains or losses in electoral votes. (See above.) 
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From ‘‘Frank Leslie’s [llustrated Newspaper’ 


While the country argued angrily a commission worked by candle light to pick the 
winner of the disputed election of 1876. It finally gave the victory to Hayes. 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of 
Massachusetts now is working on a bill 
to make the above sentiments the law 
of the land. When the new Congress 
meets in January, 1941, he proposes to 
submit an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion abolishing the electoral system and 
providing for the election of the Presi- 
dent by popular vote of the whole coun- 
try. There are several sides to the argu- 
ment aroused by Senator Lodge’s pro- 
posal. Here are the points brought forth 
by those who favor his amendment: 


1, The operation af the electoral sys- 
tem has defeated the will of the ——. 
Consider the case of Samuel J. Tilden 
and Grover Cleveland. 

2. It has allowed certain large states 
to doniinate the Presidency. The first 
qualification required of a Presidential 
candidate is that he comes from a state 
with a large electoral vote. This has 
resulted in the exclusion of capable 
men. For instance, a Governor of New 
York has a head-start over other can- 
didates for his party’s nomination. A 
Governor of Oregon or Arizona, who 
might be more capable, would get scant 
consideration because these states have 
small electoral votes. Furthermore, a 
Governor in a large “doubtful” state 
like Ohio has a better chance of being 
nominated than the Governor of a 
strongly Democratic state like Georgia 
or: Alabama. 

8. On the other hand, the electoral 
system gives smaller states greater vot- 
ing power than large states. This hap- 
pens because each state gets an elec- 
toral vote for each senator as well as 


each representative. Thus New York has ‘ 


one elector for approximately 300,000 
voters, while Nevada has one for ap- 
proximately 30,000 voters. 

4. Abolition of the electoral system 


would reduce corruption. At present, 
in the large “pivotal” states, where the 
difference of a few thousand votes may 
mean the gain or loss of many electoral 
votes, there is a strong incentive to 
fraud. Furthermore, a handful of cities 
like New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City, control the elec- 
toral votes of key states by out-votin 
the rural areas and smaller towns an 
cities. 

5. Not less than one million Republi- 
can voters in the selidly Democratic 
Southern States are virtually deprived 
of their right to vote. Many of them 
don’t bother to go to the polls because 
they know it’s no use. In a lesser degree 
the same thing happens to Democrats 
in persistently Republican States. 

6. Abolition of the electoral system 
would aid thousands of Southern citi- 
zens, who are now deprived of their 
right to vote by poll tax laws and other 
regulations. If the election were de- 
termined by a national popular vote, 
the Southern States would have to re- 
move these bars to the ballot box in 
order to retain their weight and influ- 
ence in governmental affairs. At the 
same time, of course, some Federal 
control would be needed over general 
elections. At present, each state has vir- 
tually complete control of its own vot- 
ing system particularly as to such mat- 
ters as age, length of residence and the 
like. If the electoral college were abol- 
ished some check would be needed to 
prevent states from artificially increas- 
ing their total votes. For instance, a 
state wishing to increase its influence 
might reduce the voting age below 21. 

Finally, proponents of the Lodge 
amendment, argue that the electoral col- 
lege was designed as an anti-democratic 


— 


device. It was to place a selected group 
ot electors between the le and their 
President. But history has shown that 
the people are wise enough to make a 
choice of men, so ee of the 
electoral system s be complete} 
swept aside. Pex: 
, Segments of the amendment assert 
that: ae 

1.. The electoral system prevents the 
heavily populated states from dominat. 
ing the election by their vote and thus 
smothering the voices of smaller states, 

2. Why shouldn’t the smaller states 
have considerable weight in electing a 
President? The fact t these states 
are not as populous as some industrial 
states does not mean that their welfare 
is any less essential to the nation. 

8. It is very seldom that the “popular 
will” has been defeated by the electoral 
system. Our last contested election was 
over 60 years ago. 

4. Direct election of the President by 
total popular vote would be more con- 
ducive to fraud. If the popular vote 
elected the President, strong party 
states in which there is no effective op- 
position would use every means to bol- 
ster their totals. 

5. In iven number of Southem 
States there is only one party. The 
Negro suffrage question helps settle 
that. The Southerners believe that their 
government depends on regulating the 
Negro vote. And no sane man in the 
North proposes to send an army down 
to give the N the ballot as in the 
terrible Reconstruction days. At present 
the only real contest in a Southem 
State is at the primaries. Few vote 
in a regular election because it is not 
necessary. If, however, the election of 
the President depended upon the popu- 
lar vote of the whole country, there 
would be a full vote at the election 
in all the Southern States — and all on 
one side. The majority vote of a single 
state like South Carolina would out- 
weigh all the New England States, even 
though we had a Republican landslide. 
This would tend to stir up sectional 
strife between the South and other parts 
of the country. 

At present, the. electoral college plan 
keeps this situation in hand. South 
Carolina can roll up a million majority, 
but she will get only the ibed 
number of votes in the electoral college. 
So would all the other states: The ob- 
jections to the electoral college, critics 
of the Lodge amendment conclude, are 
trivial compared with the serious 
troubles that would follow the adoption 
of such an:amendment. 

We mentioned that there were sev- 
eral sides to this argumenit. Here is an- 
other one. 

Dr. Horace D. Taft of Watertown, 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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War Ships and F reight Ships 


No. 2 in Scholastic’s Series on Major Defense Industries 


America Was a Great Shipbuilding Nation in the Days of Wood 
and Wind, but Now She Must Build Vast Steel Fleets in a Hurry 


history of American shipbuilding. 

On July 1, 1989, the new cargo- 
passenger motorship, Donald McKay, 
sailed from New York for service with 
the American Seantic Line. She was the 
first “C-2” type of vessel (see below) 
ordered by the United States Maritime 
Commission in its program to rebuild 
our long-neglected merchant marine. 
Commission plans call for turning out 
50 ships a year for ten years — the 
largest planned program ever  at- 
tempted in this country. 

Then, a year later — last July — Fres- 
ident Roosevelt signed the Two-Ocean 
Navy Bill for the construction of the 
largest fleet of fighting ships ever con- 
trolled by one 28 All of which 
means that shipbuilding is in for its 


Ji is an important month in the 


greatest peace-time boom. Shipbuilders . 


smile and recall the days when ship- 
building was one of America’s great in- 
dustries. And this gives us another good 
reason for calling attention to the Don- 
ald McKay. She was named for the 
“Chief of Master Shipbuilders,”. who 
designed and built many of the fast 
clipper sailing vessels that made the 
United States the mistress of the seas 
back in the golden era of 1840-1860. 


“Iron Men and Wooden Ships” 


Maybe Donald McKay would grum- 
ble if he knew they had named an iron 
motorship for him. You see he was in 
business when “iron men sailed wooden 
ships” under clouds of canvas. And Mc- 
Kay’s clippers put up a gallant fight 
against the first steamships. The term 
“clipper” came from the phrase, “to 
clip along.” In 1857 McKay's Lightning 
“clipped along” 436 miles in a i the 
all-time world’s record for a wind- 
driven ship. It was 35 years before an 
ocean-going steamship exceeded the 
Lightning’s record. In the entire history 
of the world, only 13 runs better than 
400 miles a day were made under sail 
~ 12 of them by ships launched from 
the yard of Donald McKay. But lon 
before he died, in 1880, the clipper had 
been thrust aside by the steamship, and 
the proud American merchant marine 
declined. For half°a century foreign 
ships carried most of our products 
throughout the. world. 

Then when the World War came our 
merchants could find few foreign ves- 
sels to carry their products. Congress 


began scrambling around to provide 
ships for our foreign trade. It passed a 
law: allowing ships of any age, owned 
in the U. S., but built abroad, to serve 
American shippers. And in 1916 the 
U_S. Shipping Board was established 
with power to build up our merchant 
marine. In 1917, when the U. S. en- 
tered the World War, the Board estab- 
lished 162 shipyards em loying 300,- 
000 men to build a “bridge of ships” 
across the Atlantic to Europe. Between 
1917 and 1922 exactly 2,316 ships 
were launched by the nation’s ship- 
yards. The largest group of these ships 
were turned out at Hog Island Ship- 
yard, on the Delaware River, near 
Philadelphia. 


The Hog Islanders 


Hog Island was a swamp in Septem- 
ber 13, 1917. But by September, 1918, 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation had 
built on it the world’s largest shipyard, 
employing 30,000 workers and requir- 
ing 80 miles of railroad tr «. Hog 
Island turned out ships rapidly because 
it used a new construction idea. It 
didn’t try to make its equipment and 
hulls on the spot. Every available steel- 
fabricating plant was lined up to turn 
out steel plates. And manufacturers all 
over the nation supplied the machinery 
and other equipment needed. All these 
products were shipped to Hog Island 
and assembled as fast as they arrived. 
A completed ship was delivered every 
24 working hours at the height of pro- 
duction. To do this the type of shi 
built was standardized Bo all rill 
and decorations were eliminated. As a 
result she was a squat homely vessel, 
but very rugged. Some Hog Islanders 
are still in use today. 

When the war ended the Shipping 
Board’s chief object was to get rid of 
its 2,316 ships. It sold some, chartered 
others to private shipping companies, 
and operated others itself. By 1928 the 
Government had disposed of many of 
its ships, but had not recovered much 
of the three billions it spent on them. 
At the same time the American mer- 
chant marine was declining rapidly. In 
1928 no passenger vessels were 
launched by our shipbuilding com- 

anies. Shipping companies-and ship- 
builders said they could not compete 
with foreign firms, which got help from 
their home governments and also had 





lower wage and material costs. Con- 
gress stirred itself again. It figured that 
in case of war the merchant. marine 
would be needed: (1) to transport 
troops and supplies; (2) to serve as 
azmed merchant ships; (3) to serve 
and fue] the Navy. 

A Ship Subsidy Act was passed pro- 
viding government grants to shipbuild- 
ers. Investigations showed this system 
to be wasteful; so in 1936 Congress 
adopted a Merchant Marine Act setting 
up the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. Figuring the life of a vessel 
at 20 years, the Maritime Commission's 
1937 survey showed that 91.8 per cent 
ot our ships would be obsolete in 1942. 
And at that time we ranked a poor 
fourth to the British Empire, Japan, 
and Germany. The Commission began 
a 10-year program to replace old ves- 
sels and put the American merchant 
marine on a sound, efficient basis. Con- 

(Continued on page 12) 


-owport News Shipyards 


Before any work starts on the actual 
construction of a ship, scale models are 
tested under all kinds of conditions in 
a special model basin. 
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MeLaughlin Air Service 


Above: An serial view of the 156-acre Newport News Shipbuilding yard, old- 
est major shipyard in America. It is one of three private yards in country 
which can build a ship of any size—from trawler to battleship. Five of 15 
battleships in U. S. Navy were built by Newport News’ 11,500 skilled. men: 


Below, left: The flat keel has been laid and the cradle bars temporarily bolted 
to it to form a mold for the bottom of the vessel. The erection of vertical keel, 
bottom shell plating and floors is going ahead. It looks rather confusing, but 
soon the ship’s hull will take shape from this maze of steel. All other photos by Richie fer Bethieh 


Above: Once approved, working drawings of a ship are laid out, full size 
the mold loft floor. Then, very much the way clothing is cut from paitte 
wood or paper templates are made from the full size drawings to guide 
workers who make the hundreds of steel plates which form the hull of the 


Above, right: After the ship’s bottom shell plating and floors have been bol: 
together they are riveted or welded. Each rivet requires three men. 

“heater boy” heats rivet, drops it down to second man, who puts rivet 
specified hole and third man flattens it with. rivet gun and trims the ed 


Bottom, right: The ship is about ready to take a swim. Final adjustments are 
made on the fore poppet — a special part of the launching cradle on which vessel 
pivots as she slides into the water. After launching, a ship is tied up at shipyard 
pier to be outfitted with rest of her machinery and equipment. 


Below: The overhanging stern section of a ship is being assembled on the 
ground (upside down) and will be put in place by cranes. The larger the sections 
that can be fitted onto the ship at one time, the less work required on the ways. 
Many cargo ships are off the ways in a little over four months. 





fer Bethleb 


Todd Shipyards Corp 


Above: The Cape Flattery is being tied up at the fitting-out 
pier immediately after she was launched from the ways of 
the Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Corporation, Tacoma, 
Washington. Note that plenty of work remains to be done 
on this vessel before she can be turned over to her owners 


Westinghouse Co 


: Here’s a problem. A ship’s turbine works best at 
from 4,000 to 10,000 revolutions per minute, but the marine 
propeller in many vessels works most efficiently at about 
100 revolutions per minute. So these reduction gears are 
used to reduce speed of revolution 15 to 80-fold in order 
to ‘— the turbines and propellers which drive a 

The gears shown are twice the height of a man, but 
tm > manual with the same precision as a fine watch. 


Below: Here is a destroyer —- U.S.S. Sterrett — in drydock at 
Charleston, S. C,, Navy Yard for removal of her launching 
ways. These speedy warships are built in private as well as 
Government shipyards. They have five to 15 times the tur- 
bine power of a cargo ship, but are only one-fifth as big. 
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Above: Making wheels go ‘round. The thousands of blades 
on this huge steam turbine must be fashioned and inserted 
by hand. This job calls for the absolute accuracy which only 


skill and experience can achieve. The clearances between 


the moving blades and stationarv blades are microscopic. 
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Marine Engineering and Shipp ng Review.» 


Above: Neat trick. Water is fed into hollow furnace walls, 
pre-heated, and then fed into boilers to make steam. On 
cargo skips the water-wall idea keeps boiler room so cool that 
freight can be stored nearby: provides more space for cargo. 


Below: The cabin liner America, first vessel contracted for 
by the U. S. Maritime Commission, is largest and speediest 
passenger vessel ever built in an American shipyard. She is 
also the first fireproof three-compartment liner in the world 
and safety features are the most elaborate of any ship afloat. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
struction and operating subsidies are 
given shipping companies so they can 
compete with lower-cost foreign com- 

anies. The Commission has ordered a 
can number of ships which it will 
charter to private companies to operate 
under government regulations. 

Early last July, again that important 
month, the first luxury liner ordered by 
the Maritime Commission — S. S. Amer- 
ica— was put in service by the United 
States Lines. The 35,440-ton S. S. 
America is the largest passenger liner 
ever built in the United States. More 
important, she is the safest liner ever 
built in this country or abroad. Every 
possible sea safety measure was taken 
in her construction. The wood planking 
of decks is laid on steel. Stateroom 
bulkheads are built of a non-inflam- 
mable asbestos compound. Much of the 
furniture is of steel or aluminum, and 
the ngs is treated so as to be 
virtually fireproof. The watertight sub- 
division of the ship is such that if any 
three adjacent watertight compartments 
should be flooded the vessel would not 
submerge beyond the margin line, a 
line three inches below and parallel to 
the highest water-tight deck. 


Two more luxury liners, larger than 
the America, will be built for the Mari- 
time Commission. These liners can be 
converted into aircraft carriers in case 
oi war. The Commission is rushing con- 
struction on four standardized types of 
ships which can serve the Navy m an 
emergency. Fifteen shipyards are busy 
on the so-called C-1, a cargo vessel of 
7,500 tons, capable of 14 knots speed; 
the C-2 of 9,500 tons; the C-3 of 
11,700 tons; and tankers of 16,700 tons 
with a speed of 16% knots. The large 
C-3 is the fastest cargo ship ever built 
in this country and one has done 19 
knots in trials. The tankers, built to 
follow the battle fleet, can carry 150,- 
000 barrels of oil at better than 19 
knots. 


Standing Room Only 


By June, 1940, the country’s 33 prin- 
cipal private shipyards were jammed 
with business. A few days later the 
Navy placed a record-breaking order 
for $414,000,000 worth of ships in pri- 
vate shipyards. And the Government’s 
naval yards, which dot the coast trom 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to Brem- 
erton, Washington, received orders for 
1% naval vessels. Thus 83 coastal ways 
with an annual capacity of 166 -ships 
are fully utilized. Most private ship- 
yards are on the Atlantic coast. Four 
important ones are on the Pacific 
around Seattle and San Francisco. 

The ways of a shipyard are beds of 
concrete near deep water. They are 
supplied with cranes which handle the 








U. &. Maritime Commission 


This drawing indicates the multitude of products required to build a ship, 
Every part of the nation contributes raw materials and finished products. 


heavy materials (plates, beams, ma- 
chinery) used in constructing the ship. 
Under the present speeded-up program 
some companies keep a ship on the 
ways only four months, then launch her 
and complete the installation of ma- 
chinery and other equipment. This 
clears the ways for another —. Sev- 
eral cargo ships have been delivered 
recently to buyers in less than 13 
months after the order was placed. 
There are 37 other ways, abandoned 
when business was bad, which have 
been readied for use. Despite these ex- 
pansions, Newport News Drydock and 
Shipbuilding Co. has more than $300,- 
000,000 unfilled orders. Federal wee 8 
building (subsidiary of U. S. Steel) 
says it has orders to keep busy 13 
years. N. Y. Shipbuilding claims it has 
enough work to last 11 years. Latest 
reports, November 1, showed that a 
total of 302 vessels were under con- 
struction in American shipyards. 
Aid to Britain? 

Can our shipyards heip replace ves- 
sels lost by the British merchant marine 
during the war? Latest reports show 
that the Germans are sinking British 
ships faster than their shipyards can 
complete new ones. Our Government 
desires to extend Britain all “aid short 
of war,” but it is plain that our ship- 
yards are too busy to help the British 
now. To k its merchant marine 
going, Britain has a purchasing agency 
over here to buy up old American 
freighters. And in November there 
were reports that it would sign a con- 
tract with an American shipbuildin 
firm to construct a new shipyard 
build 120 freighters. The yard probably 
will be erected on the west coast. It 
may be modeled after the Hog Island 
center, which turned out ugly, effi- 


cient freighters so fast in 1918-1921. 
Plates, engines, boilers, etc., will. be 
made in plants all over the country and 
then shipped to the west coast yard for 
assembly. These freighters may be 
equipped with old style Scotch fire-tube 
boilers and reciprocating steam engines, 
like the equipment on railroad locomo- 
tives. Practically all steamships today 
use water-tube boilers and steam tur- 
bines for propulsion. ) 
Boilers and Engines 

In a fire-tube boiler the hot gasses 
from the fire are passed through tubes 
which are surrounded by water. In a 
modern water-tube boiler the water 
circulates through the tubes, ing 
a greater surface to the fire, and thus 
turning out steam more rapidly and 
efficiently. Then the steam is directed 
against the blades of a turbine in much 
the same manner that a stiff breeze hits 
the blades of a windmill. The turbine 
turns just as does a windmill, although 
much faster. Some turbines turn as fast 
as 6,000 revolutions per minute. And 
since propellers seldom turn faster than 
90. revolutions per minute, a set of re- 
duction gears is installed to reduce the 
speed of revolution. (See page 11.) 

Why should the British freighters go 
back to the old fire-tube boilers and 
steam engines? Probably to avoid con- 
flicting with our own shipbuilding pro- 
gram. There are several companies 
making fire-tube boilers and steam en- 
gines for Great Lakes boats. They could 


suppl 

i and these orders would not 
hold up work on the modern water- 
tube boilers and turbines required by 
cur non eee Mga and ‘2 
addition, r) le i t 
lower the cost 26 ths Pi ang 

(Concluded on page 16) 





the British west coast yard . 
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By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph. D. 


committed to a policy of aiding 
Britain by every means, short of 
war. But this aid — whether of planes, 
munitions, or ships —does not consist 
ot gifts, but of , and of cash sales. 
British financial resources were, at the 
beginning of the war, immense,’ but 
with the war costing her some forty 
million dollars a day, they are beginnin 
to run low. The sine of feancial 
aid, therefore, in the form of loans: or 
credits, is very much to the fore. If 
Britain is to continue her war efforts — 
including her enormous purchases in the 
United States — she must have money. 
She must have it, it would seem, from 
us 
But here a difficulty at once presents 
itself. By the Johnson Act, of 1934, the 
sale or purchase of the bonds or securi- 
ties of any nation then in default on its 
debt to the United States was forbid- 


() UR government is now definitely 


The United States and the 
Financing of European 
Wars 


England and France and Italy, was 
promptly called upon to assist these 
countries financially. Altogether during 
the. war period we loaned to our Al- 
lies some seven billion dollars. These 
were the original “war debts.” In ad- 
dition, in the two years after the war, 
the United States extended loans of 
another three and a quarter billion. 
These new loans went not only to our 
Allies, but to some of the new nations 
which had been created after the war — 


YOU ARE A HERO! 
YOU SAVED ME 
BEING BLED whnred 


den. And by the Neutrality Acts of 1937 * - 


and 1939 the government itself was 
forbidden to make loans to belligerents. 
By Congressional. action, therefore, we 
have deprived ourselves of freedom ot 
action in the matter of financing Eng: 
land or the Dominions in the prosecu- 
tion of this war. 

How did we happen to write this 
legislation on our statute-books? The 
story goes back to the World War. 
When that war broke out the Wilson 
administration took a position of abso- 
lute neutrality between the belligerents. 
William Jennings Bryan, who was Wil- 
son's Secretary of State, held that real 
neutrality required that we withhold 
all financial assistance to any of the 
warring powers. This would mean that 
the belligerents could neither borrow 
fom the United States government, nor 
float private loans a the American 
people, nor buy on credit. 

But within a very short time this posi- 
tion was abandoned, partly because the 
sentiment of the people was in favor of 

mitting England and France to float 

ans over here, partly because business 
men were anxious to sell to the Allies 
and could do so only on credit. The 
Wilson administration therefore with- 
drew its opposition to qentng credits 
or permitting loans, and before our own 
entry into the war the belligerent na- 
tions had floated loans of about one 
and one-half billion dollars in_ the - 
United States. 

In 1917 we entered the war. The 
United States, fighting side by side with 





THATS wHo You ARE! 
YOu ARE BLEEDING MS 
WHITE }} 





Warren in Cleveland News. 


This cartoon, published in 1926, ex- 
pressed a common American conception 
of the attitude of the Allies toward the 
U. S. and the war debts. 


Finland, Lithuania, and Yugoslavia, tor 


example. And almost, all of this money 
was spent in the United States. 
Now the average American expected 
that these debts would be repaid, nrin- 
ipal and interest, like any private . _bt. 
This attitude was best expressed by 
President Coolidge, who remarked of 
the debts “They hired the money, didn’t 
they?” Yet the situation was actuall 
far from simple. In the first place al- 
most all of our debtors had themselves 
loaned money to other nations. Thus 
England, which had borrowed some 
4 billion from the United States, had 
loaned to her allies over 10 billion. In 
the second place the Allies confidently 


expected to make Germany pay the war 
debts. This was to be done a exacting 
from the defeated Germans enormous 
reparations. The total of reparations was 
finally fixed at 33 billion dollars, but 
actually only about 4 billions was ever 
collected. 

The Allies, who had borrowed so 
heavily from the United States, thus 
found themselves unable to pay their 
debts. They took the position that there 
should be a general all-round cancella- 
tion of these debts. This position was 
not as unreasonable as it might seem. 
Our debtors pointed out: that almost 
al! of the money that they borrowed 
had been spent in the United States; 
that war-time prosperity actually 
brought the United States more than 
enough profits to -cover these debts; 
that the debts might well be regarded 
as part of the American contribution 
toward winning the war; that the 
Ameriean policy of a high tariff was 
eo responsible for their inability to 
sell enough goods to pay their debts; 
that payment could actually do more 
harm than good anyway. The average 
American regarded these arguments as 
re but many economists thought 

em sound. 

In any event, whatever the argu- 
ments, the European nations found 
themselves unable to meet their pay- 
ments. Most of the nations, to be sure, 
paid something of both interest and 
principal; some paid only. interest. By 
1931, however, our debtors had reached 
the end of their resources —or said 
that they had. Germany ceased alto- 
gether to pay reparations, and the cost 
of rearmament, together with the world- 
wide depression, furnished the excuse 
fo ending payments. President Hoover 
agreed to a one-year stay, or “mora- 
torium” on debt payments and there- 
after payments ceased. England, to be 
sure, tried to make “token” payments, 
but these were rejected by the United 
States. Little Finland alone continued 
to meet her obligations. 


Reading Reférences 

Collier's, Question for Americans, Decem- 

ber 14, 1940. 

Munroe, David H., Hang Together, pam- 
hlet, Federal Union Inc., 10 E. 40th 
N.Y, 

Reader's Digest, Robert E. Sherwood, Rush 

All Aid to Britain, September, 1940. 
U. S. News. The Unofficial Merger of Brit- 
ain and U. S., October 4, 1940. 
Scribner's Commentator, Has America 
Duped Britain?, October, 1940. 
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Turkey 


(Concluded from page 6) 


muscle its foreign policy was simple. 
“Peace at home and peace abroad” was 
what the Turks wanted. 

The outbreak of war in 1939 was a 
great ‘blow to them. Their rebuilding 
program was far from complete. The 
war brought it to a standstill. Within 
the past year, moreover, they have suf- 
fered disastrous earthquakes. But they 
are still a strong nation. 


Foreign Relations 


Turkey's relations with the other 
countries of Europe had changed in the 
twenty years between wars. Friends had 
become enemies, enemies friends. The 
Turks kept on as good terms as pos- 
sible with everybody. But they were 
afraid of German ambitions in the Bal- 
kans and the Near East. And they were 
suspicious of the Italians. Mussolini 
kept shouting that he was going to make 
the Mediterranear into an Italian lake. 
This didn’t please the Turks. 

Turkey was friendly with England 
and France between the. two World 
Wars because these countries wanted 
just what the Turks did. All three were 
anxious to avoid war. 

But Turkey’s best and oldest friend 
was Russia. These two countries are 
forced by geography into close relations. 
There is a long land frontier between 
them. By holding the straits Turkey 
controls Russia’s only outlet to the 
Mediterranean. So it pays Russia to be 
on good terms with the Turks. And 
Russia is too powerful a neighbor for 
Turkey to monkey with. 

This doesn’t mean, of course, that 
Turkey approves Russian communism. 
Ataturk’s modern ideas did not include 
socialism. 

But the Turks are hard-headed and 
realistic. They don’t let their likes or 
dislikes affect their policies. They'll co- 
operate with pai ag no matter what 
he believes, if it is to Turkey's advan- 
tage to do so 


Turkish Tightrope 


Long before the war began both 
sides were making eyes at Turkey. The 
Turks wanted to stick to their old policy 
of accepting attentions from all, giving 
favors to none. But they knew that 
England and France had no designs on 
them. They suspected that Hitler did. 

So the Turks made a preliminary 
— with the Allies in the spring 
of 1939. And in October of that year 
the three countries signed a treaty of 
mutual assistance The treaty provided 
that Great Britain and France would go 
te-the aid of Turkey if that country 
should be attacked Turkey, in return, 


would furnish aid to the Allies if the 
war spread to the Mediterranean area. 
It would also help. Britain and France 
if they got into war by helping Ru- 
mania or Greece. In any other war Tur- 
key would be benevolently neutral 
toward the Allies. 

There was one important limitation 
to this. The treaty said that nothing in 
it would compel Turkey “to take action 
having for its effect or involving as its 
consequence entry into armed conflict 
with the U.S.S.R.” This didn’t mean 
that the Turks would be completely 
under the Russian thumb. But it did 
mean that Stalin's word would carry a 
good deal of weight in Ankara. 

The Turks have been balancing on 
the tightrope of this treaty ever since. 
It looked as if the Italian invasion of 
Greece should have brought them into 
action. Certainly this was extending the 
war to the Mediterranean with a ven- 
geance. But the Turks sat tight. They 
made no secret of their sympathy for 
Britain and Greece. But they remained 
neutral. Stalin may have had something 
to do with this. 


. Nazis Still Feared 


The Germans have been working 
desperately for a deal with Turkey. But 
the Turks will have none of it. They 
stick stubbornly to their independent 
course. Knowing how much influence 
the Russians have in Ankara, some 
people think that Turkey’s attitude 
shows that Stalin isn’t really such a 
close friend of Hitler's as he seems to 
be. So far he does not seem to have put 
any pressure on the Turks to give in 
to Hitler. 

Hitler would find Turkey a tough nut 
to crack if he tried by force to cross the 
land bridge over the straits into the 
Near East. He says he doesn’t intend 
to attack the Turks. But they are tak- 
ing no chances. They are ready for ac- 
tion on any front. Only last month they 
declared martial law in the districts on 
both sides of the straits. 

Turkey will do its best to stay out of 
the war. It will work closely with Rus- 
sia to do so. If it is attacked it will un- 
doubtedly defend itself, with or without 
Russian permission. 

Turkey is no longer the sick man of 
Europe. It is today a strong guardian 
of the straits. The Turks know their 
strength and they are going to make 
the most of it. Anything can happen in 
this war. It’s possible that things might 
change so that, either on their own or 
at the urging of the Russians, the Turks 
— be willing to make a deal with 
Hitler. But at the moment they don’t 
seem inclined to give up their 0- 
lent neutrality tow Britain and 
Greece for worthless guarantees from 
the Axis. 


Electoral College 
“(Concluded from page 8) 
Connecticut, who opposes the Lod 

that he offer the 
instead: 


amendment, su: 
following t 

“Let the amendment provide that im- 
mediately after the next Presidential 
election, seats in the House of R 
sentatives peat, i to states in 
proportion to vote cast at the 
election. This arrangement is to last 12 
years and a new distribution to be made 
after every third Presidential election. 
. . . If such an amendment were passed, 
the dominant party in a Southern state 
would be forced to get out all the quali- 
fied voters or it would lose representa- 
tion in the House.” ‘The state could if 
it wanted to, adds Dr. Taft, keep Ne- 
goes and others from voting. But if it 
did this would cut its vote. “This plan,” 
he argues, “interferes in no way with 
Negro suffrage, though if in any state 
as, for instance, Virginia, there is a 
thought of extending the suffrage to 
the Negroes, a reward is held out in 
the increased representation of the state 
in Congress. . . . No plan should be 
thought of which does not set a limit 
tu any inequalities arising from the 

iar situation in any state. The 
electoral college does exactly this. Elec- 
tion by popular vote would do exactly 
the opposite. . .” 

Now for another side of the argu- 
ment: : 
Senator George W. Norris and Kep- 
resentative Clarence F. Lea propose a 
constitutional amendment which would 
divide the electoral vote of every state 


__large and small in the proportion cast 


for the various presidential candidates. 
This presumably would give a close ap- 
proximation of the results of the popular 
vote nationally but would leave the 
states in full charge of their own elec- 
tions. Proponents of this amendment say 
it would avoid stirring up sectional 
strife between the South other parts 
of the country. C. G. Hoag, Hononary 
Secretary of the Proportional Repre- 
sentation League, explains further how 
this amendment would operate. “If one 
candidate got 25/47ths of the New 
York popular vote and another got 
99/47the the first would get 25 of 
state’s electoral votes instead of all 47 
of them, and the second would get 22 
instead of none at all. The fractions 
that would arise in such a division 
would cause no trouble and would elim- 
inate all bility of ties. If the Presi- 
dential Lag of each state were dis- 
— to the candidates fairly . 
it w become politically practica 
‘tc nominate candhate for the Presi- 
dency from states with few electoral 
votes as well as from those with 
many. .” 
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11. Daniel Webster — Champion of the Union 


By Harry A. Tarr 


sy ET our object be, our pre 
[= whole country, and noth- 


ing but our country! And, by 
the blessing of God, may that coun- 
try itself become a vast and splendid 
monument, not Of oppression and 
terror, but of Wisdom, of Peace and 
of Liberty, upen which the world 
may gaze with admiration forever!” 
These were the words with which 
Daniel Webster closed his memor- 
able address at the laying of the 
corner-stone at Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, Jume 12, 1825, 
to honor the memory of 
General Warren and the 
other American patriots 
who had fought at Bun- 
ker Hill. 

Webster was bor. at 
Salisbury, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1782, of ex- 
tremely poor parents. In 
spite of poverty and 
many other obstacles, 
Daniel went to Dart. 
mouth College and was 
graduated in 1801. After 
varied experiences, he 
entered the practice of 
law and soon won a 
place for himself at the 
head of his profession. 

In 1819 he engaged 
in his first great legal battle — the 
Dartmouth College case. Webster 
ably defended his alma mater and 
was given a notable victory by Chief 
Justice John Marshall of the United 
States Supreme Court. The Chief 
Justice struck down an act of the 
New Hampshire legislature which 
infringed upon the charter received 
by the College from King George 
long before. That charter, Marshall 
asserted, was a contract between the 
state and the College, which under 
the Federal Constitution no legisla- 
ture could impair. In later years 
Webster was to defend the Union 
which Marshall’s powerful decisions 
had done so much to build, (See 
Schol., Dee. 2, 1940, Builders of De- 
mocracy, ) 

It was as a persuasive orator that 
Webster achieved his greatest fame. 
In 1820 he was the chief orator at 


Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the two hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of Plymouth Colony. 
In June, 1825, came the Bunker Hill 
address. 

Here, Webster used the occasion 
to inspire his countrymen with the 
spirit of true patriotism. He  re- 


minded his audience of the power 
of public opinion to make right su- 
preme over might and urged them 
to emulate the example of their fore- 
fathers, that the young and growing 
nation — “the last hope of mankind” 


Daniel Webster replying to the states’ rights speech 
of Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina in the Senate. 


~—might have a beneficent effect on 
the progress of the world. 
Webster represented Portsmouth, 
N. H., in the House of Representa- 
tives from 1818 to 1827, and was 
later elected United States senator 
from Massachusetts. Between 1828 
and 1830, sectional feeling between 
the North and South was growing 
more and more strained. en the 
“Tariff of Abominations” was passed 
in 1828, John C. Calhoun, Vice Pres- 
ident under Adams and Jackson, pre- 
pared the “South Carolina Exposi- 
tion.” This was a report on the un- 
constitutionality of the tariff and a 
reafirmation of his doctrine of the 
right of the separate and sovereign 
states to nulli 
This was another statement of the 
“compact” theory of government, 
first ressed in the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions of 1798. This 
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any Federal law. 


December 16, 1940 15 


BUILDERS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


doctrine of nullification eventually 
led to secession. 

By 1830, the United States Senate 
took up this controversy when Sen- 
ator Robert Y. Hayne of South Caro- 
lina seized upon the tariff issue as 
one of states rights versus Federal 
powers. He maintained throughout 
that the Union is a compact of states 
whieh had the right to declare null 
and void any act of Congress if in 
the opinion of the state i amcame 
the act was unconstitutional. 

Senator Daniel Webster replied to 
Hayne in what has become regarded 
by many as the greatest speech ever 
delivered in Congress. Webster_de- 

nied the compact Biocey 
and maintained that the 
government was a union 
of people. It is “the peo- 
ple’s Constitution, the 
people's government, 
made for the people, 
made by the people, and 
answerable to the peo- 
ple,” he shouted. 

“When my eyes shall 
be turned,” he contin- 
ued, “to behold: for the 
last time the’ sun in 
heaven, may I not see 
him shining on _ the 
broken and dishonored 
fragments of a once 
, anni Union; on states 

issevered, discordant, 
belligerent; on a land 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it 
may be, in fraternal blood! Let their . 
last feeble and lingering glance 
rather behold the gorgeous ensign of 
the republic, now known and hon- 
ored throughout the earth, still full 
high advanced, its arms and trophies 
streaming in their-original luster, not 
a stripe erased or polluted, nor a sin- 
gle star obscured, bearing for its mot- 
to no such miserable interrogatory 
as, What is all this worth? nor those 
other words of delusion and folly, 
Liberty first, and Union afterward; 
but: everywhere, spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing on 
all its ample folds, as they float over 
the sea and over the land, and in 
every wind under the whole heavens, 
that other sentiment, dear to every 
true American heart — Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and 


inseparable!” 
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War Ships and Freight Ships 
(Concluded from page 12) 


We might add that the Diesel engine 
which uses heavy oil and operates on 
the same principle as the automobile 
engine, also is used to propel cargo 


ships. 

Bonald McKay might snort at the 
idea of substituting a turbine or Diesel 
engine for his beloved acres of white 
canvas sails. But he probably would 
nod approvingly if he watched the 

ainstaking manner in which modern 
shipbuilders go about their jobs. Each 
ship provides her builders with knotty 
problems of weight, safety, space and 
speed. Any saving of weight in. hull 
construction and engine room space 
permits a cargo ship to carry more 
freight, and higher speeds permit more 
voyages a year. All this means money 
in the pocket of her owners. But what 
is more important, the ship’s hull must 
be built so she will hold together in any 
kind of weather. The ship's skin (hull) 
must stretch like a cat’s when the sea 
gives the vessel a yank or twist. When 
a wave lifts a ship, hanging her stern 
and bow in mid-air, the terrific down- 
ward slump of bow and stern must not 
spring a plate. 

Section-by-Section Shipbuilding 

The use of stronger steel plates, 
which are welded instead of riveted, 
promises to give our merchant marine 
safer and cheaper ships in the future. 
Welding joins hull plates together by 
heat. In riveting, the plates must over- 
lap so they can be secured by rivets. A 
cargo-ship will require as many as l,- 
250,000 rivets. Welding saves these 
materials. Furthermore, one welder can 
do the job of a three-man riveting team 
—a big saving in labor (which is 40 
per cent of shipyard cast). All ship- 
yards use some welding, but only a 
few new yards are equipped to weld 
35- to 70-ton sections of a ship and 
then swing them into place with huge 
cranes. This section-by-section, instead 
of piece-by piece, construction of a ship 
is a great shipbuilding advance. 


Naval Building Problems 


The problems ot weight, space and 
speed are the same in building war- 
ships — only more so. Weight must be 
saved in non-military features so the 
warship can attain higher speeds, carry 
more guns and turrets, or Save better 
arene (thicker armor plate). If a 

igh-Speed warship (such as a 1,600- 
ton destroyer) is wanted, the armor 
—" must be cut to the limit, and 

ilers and engine room equipment in- 
creased. Cruisers try to get a balance 
of high speed, reasonably good armor 
protection, ind fairly heavy guns. Bat- 





tles sacrifice a little in speed in 
mn carry heavier guns and 16-inch 
slabs of armor plate. The new battle- 
ships of the U. S. Navy will have leav- 
ier armor and more of it; better deck 
protection from bombing attacks; larger 
anti-aircraft guns; more underwater 
protection from to s, and higher 
speeds. The use of welding and lighter, 
stronger steels, will help solve the 
Navy's weight problems. (See Schol., 
March 4, 1940, Page 5, for description 
of U. S. Navy warship types. ) 

Warships cannot turned out as 
rapidly as -cargo-ships or passenger 
teen have been canana 
in a few months, but a 45,000-ton bat- 
tleship is a four- or five-year job. De- 
signing the battleships Washington and 
California i two years, cost 
$3,500,000, and produced 80,000 de- 
tailed plans, exact to a fraction of an 
inch. 


“Did You Say ‘Bottleneck’ ”? 


Every state in the Union produces 
materials used in shipbuilding. Thus 
the shipbuilding boom is creating work 
for factories and men inland as well as 
on the coast. In general, shipbuilders 
te too busy to worry about “bot- 
tlenecks.” think that word has 
been overworked of late. “Mention 
bottleneck to a machine-tool man,” re- 
marked one shipyard official, “and he’s 
likely to jump down your throat.” This 
official add that materials seemed to 
be on hand when needed and the prob- 
lem was ma “one of organization 
and teamwork.” Several ~~ o are 
equipped to build much of their heavy 
materials — such as boilers, turbines, 
pipes, shafts, etc.— and therefore are 
not dependent on outside factories. 
Since 1933, the naval building pro- 
gram, and then the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s 50-ships-a-year plan, have given 
shipbuilders a aaah. to expand pro- 
duction gradually and prepare for the 
present boom. 


For Your Information 


The problem of obtaining sufficient 
trained men is more serious. During the 
building slump in the 1920’s, skilled men 
of every sort — shipwrights, machinists, 
draughtsmen — went into other lines. 
And there was no. training of appren- 
tices, since there were no jobs to fill. 
This same problem is- faced by the 
army in its program of modernization. 
(See Schol., Nov. 4, 1940, National 
Defense Issue.) In recent years, ship- 
yards have been trying to meet this 
shortage of skilled men by training 
their own naval architects, marine en- 
gineers, welders, riveters, pattern 
makers, pipe fitters, seiihisatane tale so 
on. Several shipyards have apprentice 
schools providing four- to five-year 
courses for high school graduates (note 


well) in all Piling ing trades, 
Business Week ma dec re- 


cently that s “are lurin 
students from marine architec 
courses before tion, with a sal- 


ary — that which degree-holders 
from the same courses were eager to 
grasp a "5 ago.” Shipy nes need ex- 

i i » but high school 
pai ieee should ken in Pony most 
of these. men are college graduates with 
plenty of technical training. And the 
requirement even for apprentices in 
most shipyards is a high school educa- 
tion. It should also be remembered that 
there will be no tremendous number of 
jcbs available in the shipyards. At the 
end of 1939, employment in 33 prin- 
cipal private shipyards and ship repair 
yards crossed the 50,000 mark for the 
first time in more than-20 years. The 
navy yards, which want skilled men, 
began e ing their civil personnel 
from 70,000 to 100,000 in 1939. It ap- 
pears, however, that there are oppor- 
tunities for high school and a oe 
graduates, who have the technical 
training and the ability to follow the 
path of perfection laid out by our first 
“master shipbuilder” — Donald McKay, 
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CHRISTMAS CONCERT 


A Holiday Program that Tells the Story Behind the 
Music of Tschaikowsky’s “‘The Nutcracker Suite’’ 


By Katherine Monaghan 


mas, and to all a Good After- 
noon. 

NutcraCKER: Merry Christmas, 
everyone. ° . 

ANNOUNCER: That was the voice 
ot a silver nutcracker — imagine — a 
lovely silver nutcracker greeting you. 
Strange things happen at Christmas 
time. It was because of. this very nut- 
cracker that Tschaikowsky com- 
posed the gay Christmas music 
called the Nutcracker Suite that you 
hear today But before the music 
carries us to the land of makebelieve, 
the flutes, the violins, and piccolos 
want to join the nutcracker and greet 
you gaily in an Overture Miniature. 

Music: Overture Miniature. 

ANNOUNCER: All is hushed — there’s 
excitement in the air. It’s the twen- 
ty-fourth of December — Christmas 
Eve—in a country far away. Out- 
side the snow falls softly, making a 
white feathery blanket but — the 
home of Dr. Stall looks dark and 
shadowy within. The doctor has just 
put out the lights in the big living 
room when he hears the voices of 
his children in the next room — but 
a Stall can tell you the story him- 
self. 

Dr. State: Yes—I had just put 
out the lights when I heard the 
voices of my children coming from 
their bedroom nearby. My little bo 
Fritz was a sturdy boy of ten, wi 
a shock of black hair and dancing 
eyes. His sister Marie was slender 
and golden haired; I often called her 
my angel. She still loved dolls, and 
never could resist candy and nuts. 


A‘os ato Merry Christ- 


at the moment they both seemed in 
a great state of excitement— 

Marte: Oh - Fritz - what do you 
think papa has made us for Christ- 
mas? 

Frirz: I don’t know. 

Mant: He is so kind to us both — 
but I do hope I get a great many 


-dolls, Fritz 


Fritz: Dolls? Why — Marie, you've 
a lovely big doll now. 
Marie: You mean, Bettina? Her 





Tes radio script of “Christmas Con- 
cert” was written and directed by 


Miss Monaghan, a teacher in John 


Marshall High School, Rochester, New 
York, as a special holiday program in the 
Rochester School of the Air broadcasts 
under the direction of Guy Fraser Har- 
rison. On that occasion the background 
music of Tschaikowsky’s “The Nut- 
eracker Suite” was provided by the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra. If your school 
orchestra hasn’t the Tschaikowsky music 
at the tip of its fiddles we suggest that 
for classroom or assembly programs re- 
cordings of the Suite be substituted. The 
script as published here is for school use 
only. However, permission to broadcast 
“Christmas Concert” may be obtained by. 
writing Miss Katherine Monaghan at the 
John Marshall High School, Rochester, 
New York. 

The drawings on these pages are from 
Walt Disney’s famous recent film “Fan- 
tasia,” inspired by Tschaikowsky’s “Nut- 
cracker Suite” (Schol., Dec. 9, p. 34). 
For this charming series of dances, the 
Disney artists have created designs to suit 
the music as they envisioned them from 
hearing it afresh, animating such num- 
bers as the Dance of the Sugar Plum 
Fairy, Russian Dance, Arabian Dance, 
Chinese Dance, Dance of the Flutes, and 
Waltz of the Flowers. The drawings are 
used by permission of the Walt Disney 
Productions. 


joints are loose — she can’t stand up 
any more — and the color has: faded 
from her face 

Fritz: That’s the trouble with 
girls, Marie. 

Marie: What do you mean? 

Frrrz: They just like silly things 
like dolls. 

Marie: Dolls aren't the least bit 
silly. I love them. 

Frirz: Not me — I'd like a dog and 
some soldiers. 

Mantz: Soldiers and hunting, that’s 
all you think of. 

Fritz: Sh! Let's be quiet — I hear 
Louise coming. 

Marie: Oh-—that means we'll 
have to go to sleep. (Sound of door 
opening ) 

Louise: Did I hear voices? 

Fritz (chuckles): I wouldn't 
know, Louise. 

Marnie: We're just whispering —a 
tiny bit. 

Frirz: Yes — it's Christmas Eve. 

Louise: I know —- but you must 
both be sleepy. 

Fritz: Not sleepy — excited. 

Mart: I can't wait to see my gifts. 
I'd like dolls — so many, many dolls. 

Frirz: And sugar plums — and 
nuts, too — you didn’tmention those, 
Marie. 

Louise: Well, perhaps your wishes 
may come true. 

Frirz: Are there many presents 
under the tree? 

Louise: Yes — the gifts are just 
piled high, my darlings. 


_ Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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Fritz: Do you think my dog and 
soldiers are there? 

Louise: I don’t know — I just peeked 
at one package. 

Marie: Why, Louise! You shouldn't 
do that. 

Fritz: What was it? 

Louise: It was beautiful. 

Fritz: Yes — but quick — what was 
it? 

Louise: It was a‘silver nutcracker. 

Fritz: (disappointed): Just a nut- 
cracker. 

Marte: A nutcracker! I might like 
that. 

Fritz: Nutcracker — just like a girl. 

Louise: Bui — now I must put out 
your lights, children. 

Marie: Tuck me in, Louise. 

Louise: All right, darling. 

Fritz: Well, I'm ready, too. 

Louise: Better pull your blanket up 
more, Fritz — that’s right. 

Fritz: Well, goodnight, Louise. 


: Merry Christmas. 

Marie: Merry Christmas, Louise. 
Did you say a silver nutcracker — 
(sleepily) a silver nutcracker? 

Dr. STA: Little did I realize how 
important that silver nutcracker was to 
be in Marie’s Christmas. Of course 
Fritz received his dog and soldiers, and 
some grand toy whistles. Marie got 
three beautiful dolls and sugar plums 
and nuts. It was the gayest Christmas 
we'd ever had. I put them to bed that 
night myself. 

Fritz: Oh, father, how can I thank 
you? 

Fatuer: You like your dog and 
soldiers? 

Fritz: Yes—1 think I’m the hap- 
piest boy in the land. 

ManiE: It’s all been so lovely. 

FaTueEr: I'm afraid you've eaten too 
many sweets. 

Marie: You mean nuts, papa—— 

FaTHER: Yes — too many nuts. 

Marie: That silver nutcracker —I 
just kept on eating nuts so that I could 
use it. 

Fatuer: The silver nutcracker — why 
Marie, you never took your eyes off it 
all day. 

Frrrz: You mean her hands, Father. 

Marte: Why, I did too—I played 
with all my dolls. 


Farner: Of course you did — dear. 
Marie (yawning): My! But I'm 
sleepy — so sleepy. 


Fatuer: Well, dear, I hope you rest . 


well. 

Fritz: Dad—look—she’s fallen 
asleep already. (Sound of muttering) 

Fatuer: She’s mumbling something 
— listen. 

MARIE: 
nutcracker. 

Fatuer: Sounds like nutcracker. 

Fritz: I bet it is — you know, Dad, I 
think she fell in love with that silver 
nutcracker. 

FATHER: good 
night, son. 

Fritz: Night — (sound of door open- 
ing and closing) 

Fatuer: I closed the door and left 
Fritz and Marie to travel in the land of 
dreams. Youll never guess what 
Marie’s dream was. I learned about it 
later — here it is. 

Music: Dance Arab. 

Nutcracker (softly): Marie —oh, 
Marie—— 

Manie: Yes — who is it? 

NuTcrackER: It’s Nutcracker, Marie— 

Marie: Nutcracker . . .? Why, I 
didn’t recognize you. 

NuTcrRACKER: I don’t wonder, Marie 
— look at me closely. 

Marie: Why — Nutcracker — you 
look handsome — those gorgeous 
clothes, too. 

Nutcracker: I’m a prince — Marie, 
though only you guessed it. 

Marte: Guessed it? I knew it! 

NuTcrRACKER: Little Marie, 
you come to my party? 

Marie: Where is it to be held? 


Nutcracker — nutcracker — 


Perhaps so — but 


won't 


Nutcracker: Under your Christmas 
tree. 
Marie: What fun—of course I'll 


come. 
Nutcracker: Hurry then — we 
haven't much time — the party stops at 
dawn. 
Mant: I'm practically there — hand 
me my robe. 


Nutcracker: Here, Marie — the dolls 
are waiting to dance for you. 

Marie: Oh — it’s to be a dance —I 
thought Nutcracker, that I heard some 
Oriental music. 

Nutcracker: You did, Marie — the 
Oriental doll just couldn’t wait. She’s 


been shaking her tambourine, and 





finally she ‘danced her favorite dance, 

Marie: What was it? 

Nutcracker: The Dance Arab. 

Marie: We'd better hurry then —] 
don’t want to miss any more of the 
dances — I just love dancing. (fade) 

NuTCRACKER (coming on mike); 
Here we are. 

Marie: How beautiful the tree looks. 

Nutcracker: It’s lighted —just for 
you, Marie — look, the dolls are greet- 
ing you. 

SucaR Pium: Merry Christmas. 

Russtan Dou: Merry Christmas — 
(all ad lib) 

Marie: Nutcracker—who is that 
delicate, sweet little creature looking at 
you? 

NuTCRACKER: Marie, you should 
know — that’s Sugar Plum — she’s come 
to life just for the party. 

Sucar Pium: Oh, Prince Nutcracker 
— aren't you going to dance with me? 

Nutcracker: Sugar Plum — I could- 
n't resist you. 

Sucar Pivum: I really can dance very 
lightly. 

Nutcracker: You're no bigger than 
a fairy—that’s it—I have it-— let's 
have special music — we'll call it The 
Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy. 

Music: The Dance of the Sugar 
Plum Fairy. 

Russtan_ DOLL: 
I'd like to complain. 

Nutcracker: Prince Nutcracker, if 
you please. 

Russian Doti: Weil Prince — you're 
letting the ladies do all the dancing. 

Nutcracker: I never knew that 
Russian Cossack dolls liked to dance. 

Russian Dott: Say —haven’t you 
ever heard of the Trepak? 

Nutcracker: The Trepak? 

Russian Dow: Yes— it’s a native 
Russian dance. 

Marte (whispers): Nutcracker— 

NuTCRACKER: Yes, Marie. 

Marie: Please let the Russian doll 
dance — you know I think he’s rather 
handsome. : 

Nutcracker: Of course—if you 
wish it, Marie. 

Russtan Doi: Well — I'm waiting - 
come on, Nutcracker — try to dance it 
with me— ~ 

. Nutcracker: That’s an idea — what 
music do you want? 


(Concluded on page 22) 


Say — Nutcracker, 





T IS especially good this year to 

remember at the Christmas season 
that the writers of many centuries have 
left to us a literature of tenderness, of 
happiness, of charity, and of peace. It is 
good to remember that the poems on 
this page, and many more, are our 
heritage. 


THE FIRST CAROL 


And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in ‘the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them, and they were 
sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them: 

“Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is. born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto a 
ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” 

And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 

—St. Luke’s Gospel 


OLD CHRISTMAS RETURNED 
(Ballad of the Time of the Restoration) 


All you that to feasting and mirth are 
inclined, _ 

Come, here is good news for to pleas- 
ure your mind, 

Old Christmas is come for to keep open 
house, 

He scorns to be guilty of starving a 
mouse! 

Then come, boys, and welcome for diet 
the chief, 

Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced 
pies, and roast beef. 


Young gallants and ladies shall foot it 


along, 








Each room iu the house to the music 
shall throng, 

Whilst jolly carouses about they shall 

ass, 

And each country swain trip about with 
his lass; 

Meantime goes the caterer to fetch in 
the chief - 

Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced 
pies, and roast beef. 


Then let all curmudgeons, who dote on 
their wealth, 

And value their treasures much more 
than their health, 

‘Go hang themselves up, if they will be 


so kind, 

Old Christmas with them small wel- 
come shall find: 

They will not afford to themselves, with- 
out grief, 

Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced 
pies, and roast beef. 


A FIFTEENTH CENTURY CAROL 


He came al so still 
There his mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 


He came al so still 

To his mother’s bower, 

As dew in April 

That falleth un the flower. 


He came al so still 
There his mother lay, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the spray. 





Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she; 
Well may such a lady 
Goddes mother be. 


THE WASSAIL SONG 
(An Old Yorkshire Song) 


Here we come a-wassailing 
Among the leaves so | are: 

Here we come a-wandering 

So fair to be seen. 

Love and joy come to you, 

And to you your wassail too, 

And God bless you and send you 
A happy New Year. 


We are not daily beggars 
That beg from door to door, 
But we are neighbors’ children 
Whom you have seen before. 


God bless the Master of this house, 
Likewise the Mistress too, 

And all the little children 

That round the table go. 

Love and joy come to you, 

And to you your wassail too, 

And God tless you, and send you 
A happy New Year. 


GOOD KING WENCESLAS 


Good King Wenceslas locked out, 
On the feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about, 
as and crisp, and even: 

Brightly shone the moon that night, 
Though the frost was cruel, 

When a poor man came in sight, 
Gathering winter fuel. 


“Hither, page, and stand by me, 
If thou knowest it, telling, 
Yonder peasaiut, who.is he? 
Where and what his dwelling?” 


“Sire, he lives a good league hence, 
Underneath the mountain; 
Right against the forest fence, 
By St. Agnes’ fountain.” 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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HEN Papa was a little boy 

the way to celebrate Christ- 

mas was for the children to 
shoot off firecrackers, the women to 
cook big dinners and the men to go 
to town and get drunk on rum. 

Papa thought firecrackers were 
foolishness and anyway he was a 
teetotaler; so Christmas didn’t mean 
more to him than an unusually good 
dinner with turkey and cranberry 
sauce. I certainly didn’t mind that 
the firecrackers and whisky had gone 
out of fashion but it was a great 
grief to me that Papa didn’t believe 
in Christmas trees. 

Most hard-working, just-ahead-of- 
the-mortgage farmers in our part of 
the country felt as he did that cer- 
tain “trimmings,” as they called 
them, were foolishness. Papa was the 
kindest, most sentimental but most 
intolerant of men about what he did 
not himself feel. The flower garden 
for which Mama fought to get a lit- 
tle-ground—that, for instance, was a 
waste of time and foolishness. The 


in Missouri 


An Excerpt from the Popular 
Autobiography, “How Dear to 
My Heart” 


By Mary Margaret McBride 


fuss some people made about Christ- 
mas came under exactly the same 
head. 

Yet Christmas was what Tommy 
and I lived for 364 days in the year 
and Mama always said I took it too 
hard. She pointed to the Christmas 
I was seven, when I cried myself to 
sleep because the package from a 
distant aunt held not the doll with 
brown eyes that opened and shut 
upon which my heart had been set, 
but a bundle of little fancy-work 
aprons with green and lavender 
baby-ribbon run through the bead- 
ing. The kind that nice little ladies 
wore when they sat down beside 
Mother afternoons to sew fine seams. 
Only I wasn’t a little lady—I was a 
little tomboy, just as my aunts said, 
but all the same, I yearned for a doll 
with brown eyes that opened and 
shut. 

That Christmas of the aprons was 
my last solely on the receiving end. 
I can’t remember whether anybody 
told me then about it being more 
blessed to give than to receive, or 
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whether it was my own idea but at 
any rate, I turned next December to 
violent giving, dragging after me my 
reluctant brother, Tommy. I think 
now that I was impelled not so much 
by the spirit of Christmas as by the 
determination to have.a story book 
Yuletide. Mama and Grandpa Mc- 
Bride had read Dickens to me. All 
about everybody giving to somebody 
else! About holly; mistletoe; boars’ 
heads borne in by frock-coated flun- 
keys; little suckling pigs with apples 
in their mouths; ig steamy pat 
dings with blazing brandy sauce! 
As long as she lived we all ate 
Christmas dinner at Grandma Craig’s 
—turkey, ten vegetables (including 
mashed Irish potatoes, candied sweet 
potatoes, squash, turnips, dried corn 
and boiled onions); fous kinds of 
pies, three kinds of cake, a dozen 
varieties of pickles and preserves, 
We even had the traditional hot 
bricks at our feet for the cold drive 
and some of the relatives came over 
the sparkling snow in sleighs with 
jingling bells. Ma was a rosy, plump 
little person with her hair parted in 
the middle, who look almost 
exactly like the pictures of Queen 
Victoria, smelled of cinnamon and 
lavender and drank her tea deli- 
cately out of a fragile sprigged Havi- 
land china cup. She made the best 
salt-rising in the family and kept a 
brown stone jar filled with sugar 
cookies which she called sweet cakes. 
Every Christmas Ma and Auntie 
and the uncles gave us boughten 
presents and we gave them only 
things from the farm: eggs, jelly, 
butter, apples, nuts, sausage or 
sugar-cured ham. Those’ didn’t seem 
like presents to me. I was ashamed 
of our home-grown offerings. | 
wanted to buy presents in the stores. 
The few pennies I was weeks 
spending at Miss Ruth’s bookstore 
that Christmas, I earned or had 
given me — nickels, dimes and quar- 
ters from bachelor uncles, egg money 
from my own dozen hens. I made 
Tommy break open. his little tin 
bank, too. I know that Miss Ruth 
made our selections because I fin- 
gered everything in the store again 
and again. Tommy didn’t care what 
we took if only I'd hurry so that he 
could get back to a slob was mak- 
ing. in the cellar. Finally I picked for 
Mama a picture of a little girl in a 
gilt frame that I thought like 
me. Papa got (whether he liked it 
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or not) a Dutch boy with a sand- 
paper seat of the pants that said, 
‘Scratch me.” There were china 
toothpick holders for Aunt. Mary 
and Uncle Milt, china spoen-holders 
for Aunt Grace and Uncle Dal. Ma 
and Auntie had pictures, too, passe- 
partout ones. I still remember with 
gratitude the fuss all the relatives 
made about our presents. I had been 
a little doubtful. about some of them 
and I knew they looked very crum- 
pled and knobby in the tissue paper 
| had saved from the Christmas be- 
fore, but after the warming anne 
they brought forth, I decided they 
must really be all right. 

It was a later Christmas that 
brought my ruby ring from Mama. 
| knew it was a ruby because it was 





Drawings by Elmer Hader from’**‘How Dear to My Heart” 


red. Then some smart girl at schoul 
giggled. She said if it was really a 
ruby ring, it would have cost $100,- 
000. I flew at her, but in my heart I 
knew she must be right about it not 
being a ruby. It couldn’t be if ruby 
rings cost $100,000 or even $10. 
Papa considered it permissible, st 
a trifle silly, for us children to hang 
up our stockings on Christmas Eve. 
He had done that himself as a little 
boy. So, regularly. we strung up our 
clean heavy-ribbed leg gear on 
chairs in . the dining room. Next 
morning no matter how scarce 
money was with Papa, we found 
them filled with hard candies, an 
orange apiece, auts — not the. hazel 
buts, black walnuts and hickory nuts 
that we could pick in the fall right 
off our pasture ground by the gumny- 
sackful — but special Christmas nuts 
that we never saw at any other sea- 


son of the, year: » walnuts, 
, filberts, butternuts, so hard 
to get out but so rich and crisply 
satisfying when you succeeded. The 
candies had daisies, violets and roses 
stamped into them and I never tired 
of looking at them. All the year 
round in the kitchen we made fudge, 
smooth with cream and butter, black 
walnut taffy, brown sugar and honey 
penoche — but nothing was ever so 
wonderful to me as those Christmas 
sweets with the flowers mysteriously 
imprisoned in their centers. 

I can't remember exactly when | 
first began to feel discontented with 
the stocking Christmas. I think it 
must have been after I read about 
Carol Bird. Carol, who at nine had 
had nine trees when I, nearly as old, 
had not had even one! 

And then at Sunday school I saw 
a Christmas tree! For weeks before, 
the town children had talked about 
little else. They'd told me, wonder- 
ing-eyed little farm lass that I was, 
how the older girls and boys would 
help Santy trim the tree and how 


“you couldn’t get into church once the 


tall pine was there, though if you 
liked, you could take gifts for your 
triends to the door and somebody 
would open it a crack, reach out for 
the packages and quickly shut the 
door again. 

The girls described the fat, heart- 
shaped pincushions, the powder 
rags with pink satin covers and the 
tatting-edged handkerchiefs that you 
made for your mother and aunts, 
provided somebody would show 
you how. Everybody, they said, got 
at least one present and a red stock- 
ing full of candy and nuts from the 
tree, 

My cup ran over when I was 
picked to say a speech at the exer- 
cises that opened the program— 
something about Christmas coming 
but once a year, though I don’t know 
whether I got the words right or not, 
I was so dazzled by that beautiful 
gleaming tree with its mysterious 
bundles. 

We all sang “Jingle Bells” together 
and a rollicking thing about good 
old St. Nick. Then a little boy in 
knickerbockers and a stiff collar did 
“The Night Before Christmas” with 
— and had to be prompted by 

is mother when he came to the 
names of the reindeer. His eyes, too, 
were on the tree and he raced 
through the final verse so. fast: no- 
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MARY MARGARET McBRIDE 


EFORE she left the Missouri farm 

she writes about in this excerpt 
from her new book, How Dear to My 
Heart (Macmillan), Mary Margaret 
McBride wanted to be a reporter on a 
New York newspaper. She achieved that 
ambition shortly after she was graduated 
from the University of Missouri. Since 
then she has done special correspon- 
dence work in Washington, has written 
two books, and has written articles for 
such magazines as the Saturday Evening 
Post, Harpers, Scribrers, Delineator, 
Colliers, McCalls. Branching out into 
new pastures, she also became a radio 
columnist, and has recently been voted 
the most popular woman on the air for 
her daily afternoon talks over a nation- 
wide CBS hookup. 





body could understand him, hoping, 
I suppose, to hasten the moment 
when Santa Claus would come out 
from behind a curtain and begin to ° 
shout the names of good little girls 
and boys. 

At last Santa Claus did come out! 
With a beard to his waist and fright- 
ening jokes about switches instead 
of candy for bad children. He didn’t 
call my name for so long that I was 
beginning to be afraid he never 
would. And then it came — Mary 
Maggie McBride (Santa’s little joke 
with my middle name) and after 
that something about me being a 
chip off the old block, and finally a 
game of authors and a net stocking 
of candy and nuts from my Sunday 
school teacher. Some of the girls had 
made presents for ome another and 
so their names were called again and 
again. The parents of a few put all 
their presents on the tree, which got 
your name called often but was con- 
sidered bad taste. When I thought 
the party was all over, Santa Claus 
called my name again. A mysterious, 
tissue-wrapped package with a visit- 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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Christmas Concert 
(Concluded from page 18) 


Russian Doxt: Let’s have Trepak. 

Nutcracker: Trepak it shall be. 

Music: Trepak. 

Nutcracker: My-—that was fun, 
Marie. 

Marie: You must be awfully tired, 
too, Nutcracker. 

Nutcracker: Not tonight — Marie. 

Marte: That one little Chinese doll 
looks sound asleep under the tree. 

Nutcracker: Lotus Blossom — Oh! 
Lotus Blossom. 

Cuinese Dott (gaily, off mike): 
Coming, Nutcracker — coming. 


Nutcracker; Marie thought you 


were asleep — Lotus Blossom. 

CuinesE Doi: Never —I was just 
thinking of a lovely Chinese dance I 
knew. 

Marie: Do you know Chinese 
dances, too, Nutcracker? 

Nutcracker: Tonight I can dance 
any dance. 

CuinesE Do.w: Perhaps — because 
your heart is gay. 

Nutcracker: [| think so—let’s not 
delay — Lotus Blossom — how about the 
Chinese dance? 

Music: Chinese Dance. 


(sound whistles) 

Mani: et — I think the toy 
whistles are blowing for an encore. 

Nutcracker: You don’t know much 
about toy whistles then. 

Marie: Why do you say that? 

NUTCRACKER: want to be heard 
too — they can make lovely music. 

Marie: Oh — let them, Nutcracker — 
you can sit here beside me and rest 
while they play. 

Nutcracker: I'll give them a signal 
(calls). Toy whistles, you can play 
your dance now — The Dance of the 
Flute. ° 

Music: Dance of the Flute. 

NuTcCRACKER: Marie — now the most 
exciting part of the whole evening has 
come. 

Marie: What's to happen? 

Nutcracker: I have saved the most 


beautiful music of all — just for you and 
me. 
Manue: Just for us? 

Nutcracker: The loveliest waltg 
you've ever heard — the two of us shall 
dance till dawn. 

Marie: Waltzing with you till dawa 
— I hope that dawn will never come, 

Nutcracker: I, too, Marie — tomor- 
row I shall be only a nutcracker again, 

Marte: Let’s not think of tomorrow 
— what shall the music be? 

Nutcracker: It’s the Waltz of the 
Flowers. . 

Marie: Oh-—Nutcracker—can [| 
pretend I'm a princess while I dance 
with you? 

Nutcracker: Why, Marie — you are 
my atin —as we dance, perha 
the wees can Wile te. you Wie 
many things I wish to say. 

Music: The Waltz of the Flowers. 

Dr. Stati: And that was Marie’s 
dream — as she told me — many, many 
years ago. 

ANNOUNCER: And even today, through 
the music of Tschaikowsky, Marie's 
dream lives on — even the voice of Nut- 
cracker echoes each year to all the 
world. 

Nutcracker: A Merry, Merry Christ- 
mas to you all. 

CLosinc ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Missouri Christmas 
(Concluded from page 21) 


ing card tucked in was handed to me 
by one of the small girls acting as 
Santa’s helpers. It was my first present 
from a boy —a bottle of Jockey Club 
perfume — and I turned red as a beet. 


It had not up to then accurred to me 
that anybody outside a book would 
have a Christmas tree in his own house. 
But that Christmas week I brought a 
pound of butter and a dozen eggs to 
Mrs. Goetz, our mayor's wife (we sold 
eggs and butter regularly to her), and 
standing in their hall I saw in the front 
room a tree with a little smiling angel 
at the very top, an adorable angel, an 
angel my hands itched to hold, an 
angel with a halo and a blue robe! 


For days I thought of little else and I 
decided that if the Goetzes could have 
a Christmas tree with an angel, the 
McBrides could, too. For a whole year 
I planned. Then as Christmas came 
near again I told my mother. She said 
sa tly that Papa would think it 
oolish. I asked him about it and he 
laughed teasingly at me. Mama firmly 
sheek her head so I knew better than 
t> argue and 1 ran to my own room, 


lay on my white iron bed and cried out 
loud in despair. It was toward evening 
and downstairs Mama began to fry ham 
for supper. The fragrance mingled with 
the damp smell of the matting-covered 
floor. Out at the woodpile | could hear 
Papa whamming away with his ax. And 
the ax gave me an idea that dried my 
tears. I would make Tommy take 
Papa’s ax and cut us a Christmas tree, 
that’s what I would do. After all, Papa 
had not actually said we couldn't have 
a tree and once he saw it with the pop- 
corn and cranberry strings I knew fe 
would like it. 


I ran excitedly to Tommy who was 
not very enthusiastic. In the first place, 
he didn’t much care whether we bad a 
Christmas tree or not. Stockings were 
good enough for him and all he ho 
was that Santa Claus or Papa or who- 
ever it was would not forget his new 
cap and skates. 

Then, too, Tommy knew how Papa 
loved his ax. It was his most valuable 
tool and we were forbidden to touch it. 
He had explained not only the dan- 
GAO IR gh JO". BE 9. Sate, oF. 8 
nail accidently the steel of the ax 
might chip and be useless forever. 

Tommy reminded me of all this at 
great len but I nagged, cajoled, 
challenged. Finally, my brother gave 


in, as I had known he would, as much 
as anything to shut me up. So while 
Papa was milking next morning, we 
slipped into the woodshed and got the 
ax. Then we trudged through the snow 
to a spot on a little rise where I re- 
membered seeing some small cedars 
that to be sure had slight resemblance 
to the tree crowned by the angel in 
the Goetz parlor but that would do all 
right. 

It was harder to chop dows even & 
small tree than I had expected and 
once Tommy let the ax slip and it hit 
a rock. He was scared but I told him 
it wouldn’t matter. At last we dra: 
the hacked-down tree home compe 
behind the woodpile, wai 
moment to sneak it into Siete The 
moment never came, for when 
went to chop wood that evening 
knew the minute he touched his pre 
cious ax that somebody had been using 
it. And Tommy was. the first suspect 
called up. I was next. We told the 
truth and we got what we deserved for 
taking Papa’s ax—but we did not have 
our Christmas. tree that year. 


Reprinted from How Dear to My. Heart, 


by Mary. Margaret 
1940, by permission 
Company, publishers. 


McBride, 
of the 
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The Real Meaning of Christmas 


HIS Christmas we will not be 
Tis the war. We hope we will 

celebrate many more at peace; 
but we are not sure. The nations 
have rejected the Pope’s plea for a 
Christmas armistice, and on the fifth 
of this month Parliament rejected a 
request that peace conversations be 
considered. We have seen this War- 
Christmas coming for years; why talk 
today about the Prince of Peace and 
His message to the world? 


We have wanted peace, we have 
worked for it, and we have felt that, 
at times, it was almost within our 
grasp. The American people in 1917 
wanted a new world,’ and Wilson 
was their prophet. He achieved much 
at Versailles, but he was rejected at 
home. MacDonald, Herriot and 
Stresemann tried to carry on by im- 
plementing the desire for peace with 
a program of international under- 


standing. They achieved much: Lo-. 


carno, the Pact of Paris, the Lau- 
samne agreement, and the Geneva 
Protocol. Always there have been 
weaknesses which have prevented us 
from achieving our aim. 


Our weaknesses have been char- 
acteristics of the “practical” side of 
our natures, and have been opposed 
to our “idealistic” sides. Each of the 
statesmen mentioned had enough 
vision to see the need for interna- 
tional understanding and coopera- 
tion. They had the insight to recog- 
nize that there must be more than a 
desire for peace; there must be a 
willingness to seek peace. Each was 
anxious to find a basis for interna- 
tional understanding in mutual re- 
spect, and each was willing to make 
sacrifices for cooperative progress. 
They were not supermen, and their 
faults and weaknesses have been 


thoroughly exposed. But they did try . 


to bring peace by giving rather than 

by demanding. The weaknesses of 

the “practical” men: lack of mutual 

respect and the demand for guaran- 

tees and privileges, wrecked the pro- 

a which the statesmen tried to 
ulid, 


This war will be followed by a 
peace. We hope it will be just. To be 
just, it must be based upon mutual 
respect, social justice, and a willing- 


ness to make sacrifices for the com- 
mon advantage. 
Peace must be based on mutual 











Orr in Chicago Tribune 
His Biggest Job 


respect. Hitler is not Germany, nor is 
Petain the emblem of the soul of 
France. Germany, Russia, Italy, as 
well as Britain, Greece, and Den- 
mark have contributed to world 
progress. Much of our finest culture, 
richest literature, greatest contribu- 
tions to human welfare have come 
from these countries. We number 
among our most worthy citizens na- 
tives of these countries. We have had 
leaders as repugnant to other nations 
as some of their leaders are to us. 
Where they contribute to the prog- 





NOTICE! 


Last Scholastic Until the 
End of the Christmas 
Holidays 


Scholastic is following its regu- 
lar policy. this year of suspending 
publication during the Christmas 
Holidays. This means that you will 
receive no issue of Scholastic for 
the next two weeks. The next issue, 
Number 15 of the seméster, will be 
dated January 6 and will be re- 
ceived in the schools on or shortly 
after that date. 

Though there is thus a break in 
the weekly publication of Scholas- 
tic it does not reduce the number 
of copies you receive during the 
semester — a total of 16. 











ress of civilization ap | are revered 
by posterity; where they revert to 


primitive codes they represent ill-’ 


nesses and frustrations. There are'no 
depraved nations; there are only un- 
worthy leaders. We, as leaders of 
thought, must find the bases for mu- 
tual respect and understanding. 
Peace must be based on — jus- 
tice. We know how to be and) live 
better than we do. We can see injus- 
tices more easily in others; the mote 
in their eye is easier to see than the 
beam in our own. Walter Lippmann 
showed how different are our’ Mon- 
roe Doctrine and Japan’s New'Order 
in East Asia, but Katherine Carr 
pointed out that the difference seems 
slight to Latin Americans. Russia’s 
denial of freedom of petition seems 
much greater than our persecution of 
Negroes and sharecroppers. But we 
must do more than recognize social 
injustice; we must be willing to cor- 


_ rect them in our own land and work 


to correct them in the whole world. 
Great achievements have been made 
in this direction by the League and 
its International Labor Organization, 
but are generally little known. 


We Should Try It 


Peace must be based upon a will- 
ingness to make sacrifices for the 
common advantage. We have always 
been willing to make necessary con- 
cessions just too late. Anschluss with 
a free Germany would have been a 
bulwark of freedom; anschluss with 
the prison-house of the Reich 
strengthened injustice. Reduction of 
reparations in 1922-32 might have 
strengthened the German Republic. 
Cancellation of war debts might 
have helped bring economic conces- 
sions elsewhere. Sharing of raw ma- 
terials would have prevented the 
dramatization of the “sated” and 
“hungry” nations. We must be will- 
ing to face world needs and con- 
tribute directly to them. Domestic 
security rests upon the willingness of 
all of us making a contribution from 
our own standard of living to raise 
those of others. - 

Civilization is a splendid idea; we 
should try it. Christianity is a splen- 
did idea; we should try it. The princi- 
ples of the Prince of Peace have 
pertinence in the world today. May 
we think about them while there is 
yet time and freedom. 


JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
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2-T Scholastic 


Classroom Activities 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Turkey: The Crossroads 
Of History (P. 5) 
Modern and World History 


This article might be studied from’ 


the point of view of Turkey itself or 
as a phase of the struggle in the Bal- 
kans and Eastern Mediterranean. [he 
geography is most interesting; it offers 
an opportunity to show the relation of 
physical geography upon political his- 
tory. As a part of the study of Turkey, 
the class might wish to construct a 
blackboard map of the Straits and show, 
‘ in different colored chalk, the sea com- 
merce and the land commerce. This 
will show this area to be the crossroads 
it is. By including Russia and the East- 
ern Mediterranean in the map it will 
be possible to dramatize the interests 
of Russia, Britain, and the Axis. 

The place of the Straits in world his- 
tory is significant. The teacher will en- 


joy reading Schevill’s History of the ‘ 


Balkans for its full account of this area. 
The location of Troy and the discussion 
ot its importance will make the pres- 
ent problem more interesting. The story 
of the Crusades, the Eastern Roman 
Empire, the Russo-Turkish War, the 
Balkan Wars, and the participation of 
Turkey in World War I will all con- 
tribute to an understanding of the pres- 
ent problem. The history text should 
be used freely to add further back- 
ground. 

Use the map on page 5 as an illustra- 
tion of a natural bastion. What has 
been the importance of the Adrianople 
line in Turkish history? What happened 
at Gallipoli? How necessary is the land 
route to Asia Minor in an attack upon 
the Mosul oil fields? What is the im- 
portance of British control of Crete and 
Cyprus? What is the value of the Dodo- 
canese Islands to Italy? 

By using longer historical accounts, 
make comparisons between the Turkey 
of the Sultans and the “Young Turks” 
and between the latter and the Turkey 
of Kemal Ataturk. 

Shipbuilding (pp. 9-12) 
Economic Problems, American History 

There should be among your students 
a number of model boat builders; in 
the assignment of this article, you might 
suggest that boys (and girls) bring in 
. models and pictures of modern ships. 
If your class has had or plans to have 
a unit on transportation, this study 
might be a part of the larger unit. 
Send to the United States Maritime 
Commission for a copy of America 
Builds Ships, a sich Mamet story of 
the work of that body. If you did not 


send for “Fifty Years of Shipbuilding” 
ublished by the Newport News Ship- 
uilding and Drydock Co. (Scholastic, 
Social Studies ee November 18, 
1940, page 13) do so. It will add many 
illustrations for class enjoyment. The 
ictures in the article should be used 
or illustration of the discussion and 
for study of defense occupations. They 
should also be used in economic classes 
for illustration of specialization of labor, 
the need for capital investment, the or- 
ganization of mass production, and the 
interdependence of American industry. 

The American history class will be 
especially interested in the story of the 
American merchant marine. Many will 
be happy to furnish stories of the days 
of wooden ships and iron men, the clip- 
pers, the grain races, and the change 
to steel ships. The booklets mentioned 
above will help to tell this story. “Ships 
and Men,” recent issue of Building 
America, will furnish a good outline for 
discussion and interesting illustrations 
of the history of shipping. 

All social studies classes will want to 
discuss the reasons for the increase in 
shipbuilding, the problems involved, the 
financing of shipbuilding, and the rela- 
tion of our program to the policy of 
help to Britain. Some time might be 
given to a discussion of the importance 
of shipping to Britain and to the United 
States, the main shipping routes, the 
products carried on these routes, and 
the new dangers faced by British ship- 
ping which are peculiar to this war. 

The place of ocean commerce in re- 
lation to Latin America will provide a 
tie-in to the discussion of last week. 

This study might also bring in the 
question of future American ef in 
regard to carrying goods, Why did we 
send ships to Britain in the last war, 
but not in this? What has been the 
reaction of Americans to the proposal 
that we now send goods in American 
ships? What would be the effect of 
ms an act upon possible involvement 
of the United States in the war? 


The United States and the 
Financing of European 
Wars (P. 13) 


American History, Modern History, 
Modern Problems 


While there has been general recog- 
nition that the problem of financing 
Britain’s war would arise eventually, 
the question did not come into the 
limelight until the week of December 
2. Since then news articles, editorials, 
news summaries, and magazine articles 
have taken up the question. This offers 


an excellent ray to cur- 
rent news articles back to th tort dis- 
cussion of war loans. In the assi ent, 
the class should be asked to bring in the 
Stee or 
appeared in recent days. roposals 
sheald be studied on light a Dr. 
Commager’s discussion. 

The texts and contemporary discus- 
sion will my Be our experience in 
World War I, the loans floated privately 
before 1917, the government loans after 
that date, the reparations question, and 
the “Uncle Shylock” discussion of the 
war debts question. 

As a part of the consideration of this 
question, it may be possible (at least 
in the civics and economics classes) to 
study economic organization of the 
totalitarian state, the methods used by 
Germany to requisition necessary ma- 
terials, and the implications of these 
methods for traditional economics. 

The class will see that traditional 
ways of loaning money and exchang- 
ing goods for land and leases have not 
been exhausted, but the question may 
be raised, what will be the result when 
that happens? How far can our support 
of the British line of defense go? Where 
will we stop? Should we stop? 


The Electoral College: 
Pros and Cons (P. 7) 
Civics, Problems, and American History 

There is an opportunity here for the 
teacher to restudy the Constitution at 
a calmer time than the first two weeks 
of November., The class text should be 
used for a discussion of the original 
provision, the subsequent changes in 
the method of the Presidential elec- 
tion, and proposed changes. These 
should be compared with the discus- 
sion in the article in this issue. The 
question of tradition may be raised 
again, in order to examine a precedent 
which is not as vital as some others. Is 
there any sanctity in a given peeve 
which would prevent amendment of 
the Constitution? Some examples might 
be found which may be so fundamental ' 
to American democracy that their 
amendment might be equivalent to 
changing our form of government. Is 
this proposal one? 

An interesting class activity might 
be to organize the class as a party cau- 
cus or, a Congressional committee to 
consider this question. Students might 
be assigned to represent regions (New 
England, industrial Northeast, Middle 
States, Lower South, Middle West, 
Great Plains, Northwest, Southwest, and 
Pacific States), study their experiences 
in past elections, regional interests as 
given in this article and other discus- 
sions of the problem, and to participate 
in the debate on the pro amend- 
ment in terms of the interests of the 





regions they represent. This will pre- 
vent a discussion of “yes” or “no” on 
the Lodge proposal, but will permit a 
discussion of other alternatives. The 
class discussion and vote may form the 
basis for a news article for the school 
and community newspapers. 


Public Speaking and Debate Classes 

This article might be the basis for 
the study of drawing up a pe qoute 
The discussion suggested above would 
give the class an opportunity to see 
what is excluded from a proposition as 
well as included within it. It would 
show how the wording of a proposition 
limits the affirmative much more than 
it does the negative. The place of stra- 
tegy in debate might come into the 
discussion. Various negative strategies 
based upon (a) attack upon the affirma- 
tive proposition, (b) counter offensive 
using a counter proposition, and (c) 
dividing affirmative forces by demand- 
ing attack on all possible (or a few) 
counter propositions might be discussed 
and evaluated. Affirmative strategy to 
meet these attacks would, of course, be 
a subject of study. 


Daniel Webster—Champion 


Of the Union (P. 15) 
American History 

Use this article as a study of the vari- 
ous reactions to a given event in his- 
tory. Using a variety of sources, have 
the class read discussions of the mean- 
ing of Webster's reply to Hayne. Which 
of these express the idea that Webster 
saw clearly what the Union actually 
was? Which express the idea that 
Hayne was right in his interpretation of 
his “present” but Webster described 
what America should be. To what ex- 
tent did this speech give a justification 
for the centralization of federal power? 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Vocational Questions and 
Answers (P. 31) 


Have the class discuss the question, 
“Are these questions- ones which our 
class should have raised?” Evaluate the 
answers. What further information does 
Dr. Mathewson suggest your class ob- 
tain? Appoint committee to get this in- 
formation and present it to the class. 
Does your school have a library of vo- 
cational information? What can you do 
to start one or to add to the one you 
have? Does your school get the Occu- 
pational Index? Look it up in your li- 
brary (school or community) and ap- 


point committees to help the library 


get more materials. 

Have your class write questions 
which Dr. Mathewson might answer 
~ you. Send them to him c/o Scholas- 
ic. 
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March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 

Brief discussions of the events of the 
week might center around these ques- 
tions: 

1. What effect will the Greek in- 
vasion of Albania have upon Italy and 


_ her relations with Albania? 


2. What effect will the President’s 
inspection trip have upon the United 
States, Latin America and the Fascist 
nations? 

8. How can the United States Lelp 
Britain finance the war without becom- 
ing involved itself? 

4. What is the defense value ot the 
St. Lawrence ship canal which is again 
a a 

. What effect will reapportionment 
of congressional seats have upon your 
state? Your neighibors? 

6. Does the Parliament vote against 
a wy conference mean that the Eng- 
lish do not want peace? 

7. What caused the great increases 
in ship losses as compared with the 
early days of this war and the worst 
days of the last war? 

8. What does “Coventryize” mean to 
Germans and to British? 

9. Who are the Iron Guard? 

10.. What are the possible lines of 
attack in the Far East which Japan 
might attempt? What attitude do you 
think the United States would take in 
regard to each? 


National Youth Poll Results 
(P. 32) 

Go back to your records of your class 
response to the Youth Poll in the Octo- 
ber 21 issue. How did your class com- 
pare with other students? Why do you 
think they were similar or different? 
Are there any local conditions which 
would account for differences? 

The class might take a revote on 
Proposition 1 to see if recent events 
have caused a shift in opinion. Why are 
people em ay their minds on this 
question? What happenings here and 
abroad account for the change? 

Study the parent and student re- 
sponses to Propositions two and three. 
Should your community do anything 
about it? Who should assume leader- 
ship? What support would be needed 
for a change in the present provisions? 

The class should read and discuss 
the interpretation of the Poll. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
Christmas in Missouri (P. 20) 
Christmas at Bracebridge Hall 
(P. 23) 

For Literature Classes 


More than one hundred years 
elapsed between the writing of these 
two essays. Both of them deal with 
Christmas as it is celebrated among 


oe 
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average folk. Ask the class to read the 
McBride essay as an outside assignment 
— and read the other in class. Ask stu- 
dents to compare the two, to think 
about which they like best and why. 

Next day, launch a discussion to com- 
pare the two essays. First invite stu- 
dents to state in what respects they are 
alike: both about Christmas, both about 
average people, both giving records of 
the customs of a community; both more 
concerned with describing people and 
things than with telling a story. 

Then point out that these authors 
wrote in different tenturies, and help 
the class to see the differences in their 
concepts and their styles. Irving, like 
most authors of his times, was more 
concerned with drawing types than in- 
dividuals. Ask who is the more “real 
person” — the Squire in Irving’s story, 
or the father in Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride’s. Ask which author is more con- 
scious of the problems of the people 
presented, and which shows more con- 
sciousness of social and economic con- 
ditions. Ask, too, which author is more 
concerned with his past heritage, and 
which more conscious of the future. 

So far, the weight of the discussion 
will all be on the side of Missouri. It will 
be necessary to show that the modern 
writer has sacrificed something, too, in 
spite of all his gains. Point out that Irv- 
ing makes more delightful reading — 
has more of the thing we wish the y 68 
of Christmas to be: freedom from 
worry, good cheer, the glow of friendli- 
ness and well-being. 

Such a discussion should lead the 
class to this conclusion: that each 
period has something of its own to 
offer, that it is a fortunate reader who 
knows where to look for the literature 
that will suit his mood and his needs. 


To Improve Reading Skills 


This article is numbered to test read- 
ing speed. For speed standards, and for 
methods of using the numbered col- 
umns, consult the Teacher Edition of 
the September 16 issue of Scholastic 
(4-T, “Improving Reading Skills.”) The 
following comprehension questions will 
tell you how well your students are 
understanding and retaining what they 
read. If he can answer correctly five out 
of the six, his reading speed is not out- 
running his capacity to understand and 
retain. If he cannot answer five out of 
six, he had better slaw down. (1) True 
or False: The Squire owned the armor 
of a real Crusader. (2) True or False: 
A three-piece orchestra played during 
dinner. (3) The faces around the table 
reminded Irving of (a) round, jolly, 
moons, (b) the Pilgrim Fathers, (c) 
works of Diirer and Holbein. (4) The 
enormous pig’s head served in the com- 
pany had a 

( Concluded on page 16) 











4-T Scholastic 


Evaluation of the Unit on Latin America 


This summary of. evaluation tech- 
niques is based upon the discussion of 
“Testing or Evaluation?” in the October 
28 Scholastic Teachers’ Section. The 
purpose of these questions is to aid 
the teacher in judging pupil growth 
toward those reasonable objectives 
which the teacher is assumed to have 
set — the Latin America unit (see 
the discussion in that unit: “What the 
unit might do”). Space does not permit 
inclusion of even a major portion of the 
questions the teacher will ask himself 
or his students. Here are included ex- 
amples of class evaluation, suggested 
items of a schedule for the observation 
of samples of student work, and sample 
test questions. “Marks,” in the tradi- 
tional sense, cannot be based upon this 
evaluation; marks will have to be given 
on the basis of teacher objectives de- 
fined in terms of the group participat- 
ing. 

The teacher will note that sample ob- 
jectives are given, but other equally 
significant ones are left to the teacher.. 

Evaluation is not simple or easy. But 
the result upon instruction is so valu- 
able that the teacher will find the effort 
well worth the investment in time and 
energy. 

Some of the possible ways of evaluat- 
ing the learning of the class are sug- 
gested below: 

1. Skill in using reading sources: 

a. Class discussion: “Have we learned to 
use pamphlets and magazines effectively?” 

b. Observation of samples of work: 

Do students find the pamphlets relatin 
to their study? Do they find the variety of 
ideas present, or do they feel there is a 
duplication? 

Do students organize pamphlet and mag- 
azine material in integrated form, or x 
they arrange them seriatim, as they are 
read? 

c. Teacher or student prepared test, with 
such items as: 

Which is likely to offer more reliable 
material on Latin America, the Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union, newspapers, or 
Liberty Magazine? 

Under what headings in the Readers 
Guide would you look to find material on 
Mexican education? 

Where would you go to find a copy of 
Building America, Val V, No. 1, if it is 
not in your classroom library (follow all 
logical steps until you reach the publisher). 

2. Skill in observation and description 
(for example, exhibits) : 

a. Class discussion; “Have we learned 
to observe and describe exhibits?” 

b. Observation of samples of work: 


Do students show knowledge of infor- 


mation contained in exhibits? 
Do they organize this information in 
their written and oral work? 
Are they so attracted by superficial as- 
that they do not see the implications 
of the data (extent of machine and hand 


manufacture, raw materials, concern with 
craftsmanship, etc. )? 

c. Teacher or student prepared test with 
such items as: . 

What raw materials are included in the 
manufacture of ........... ? 

How can you tell original Latin Ameri- 
can perce from manufactured imita- 
tions? 

Write the steps in the construction 
(manufacture) of ............. ; 

8. Skill in study (drawing conclusions 
from divergent sources): 

a. Class discussion: “How can we draw 
conclusions regarding the danger of fascist 
penetration in South America from the 
writings of Inman, Beals, and The. Chal- 
lenge to the Americas?” 

b. Observation of samples of work: 

Do students recognize the conflict of 
sources? 

Do students try to resolve differences 
between sources or do they apt those 
who disagree with their views 

Do yo. an: work out conclusions which 
take all sources studied into account? 

c. Teacher or student prepared test, with 
items such as: 

State a conclusion which might be drawn 
from these statements: “The unpleasant 
fact of the matter is that there is no real 
bond between the United States and the 
Latin American republics” (Carr). “The 
outlook for understanding and neighborli- 
ness is brighter . . . than at any time in 
the past” (Commager). 

On the basis of Miss Carr’s article and 
Walter Lippmann’s (Scholastic, October 
28, 1940) make a list of likenesses and 
differences between the Monroe Doctrine 
and Japan’s New Order. 

4. Development of attitude of critical 
mindedness: 

a. Observation of behavior: 

Do students look for evidence on both 
sides of controversial questions? 

Do students maintain a skeptical view 
toward all evidence from all sources? 

b. Teacher prepared attitude indicator; 
with such items as: 

AD The United States, in its deal- 
ings with Latin American coun- 
tries, has always been just. 

AD The Monroe Doctrine has been 
opposed only by self-seeking 
politicians. 

AD Mexican education is trying to 
meet the needs of Indians and 
mestizos. 

5. Development of attitude of recogni- 
tion of the worth of the achievement of 
individuals and nations: 

a. Observation of behavior: 

Do students readily admit the contribu- 
tions of Latin American patriots to their 
countries? 

Do students recognize the achievements 
of Latin American countries? 

Do students recognize the handicaps 
which the Latin American nations have 
had to overcome? 

b. Teacher prepared attitude indicator 
with such items as: 

AD San Martin’s dream of Pan 


American — was idealistic 
but impractical. ' 
AD Mexico can never be anything 

but a land of revolutions. 
AD United States business men have 
brought wealth and progress to 

Latin American countries. 

6. Attitude of self reliance: 

a. Observation of behavior: 

Do students carry throdgh their plans 
without undue reliance on a aa or 
classmates? 

Do students have confidence in their 
ability to plan, study, and organize their 
activities? 

Do students have the “courage of their 
convictions”? 

b. Self-rating _ scale, 
teacher and pupils: 

I have di by in knowing how to work 
problems assigned. 


constructed by 


Seldom Sometimes Often 
I finish work I start. 
Seldom Sometimes Often 


I like to have help in doing school work. 

Seldom Sometimes Often 

I find I am able to do my assignments 
satisfactorily to me. 


Seldom Sometimes Often 


Geography Quiz on 
Latin America 

All of South America is east of 
- the meridian running through De- 

troit. 

South America is larger than North 

America. 

The United States is larger than 

Brazil. 

The Panama Canal is nearer San 

Francisco than New York. 

The Pacific end of the Canal is 

farther east than the Atlantic end. 

The Amazon River is longer than 

the Mississippi-Missouri. 

Buenos Aires is on the Atlantic 

Ocean. 

Lake Titicaca is over two miles 

above sea level. 

The western coast of South Amer- 

ica has light rainfall. 

The Tacna-Arica region is between 

Chile and Argentina. 
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Vocabulary Quiz on 


Latin America 


The mestizo is a pure blooded 
Indian. 

The gaucho is a South American 
movie star. 

The Caribbean Sea touches Mex- 
~ ico and Texas. 

The “tropics” extend from the 
Tropic of Capricorn to the Tropic 
of walt ; 

Kapok is a vegetable grown in 
South America. 

Gringo is a title of respect in South 
America. 

The Mayas were a Mexican people. 
The “creoles’ of South America are 
the American-born Spaniards. 
Chicle is a Central American prod- 
uct from which quinine is made. 
The “Antilles” are the group of 
islands extending from Cuba to 
Barbados. 
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“This Is Not Treason” 


HE attack upon the schools, upon 
[cers textbooks and certain peri- 

odicals which appeared recently 
has resulted in vigorous statements by 
many leaders in American education. 
These leaders point out that the attack 
kas been irresponsible and dangerous 
to free public education in America. 
William G. Carr, Executive Secretary 
ot the Educational Policies Commission, 
in the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, November, 1940, des- 
cribes this situation and points out the 
necessity for clear thinking on the part 
of all, parents and teachers alike: 

“In their eagerness to defend democ- 
racy against deadly military, economic, 
and moral threats, the people of the United 
States must achieve a clear understanding 
of the essential nature of the democrac 
which they wish to preserve. Lacking anh 
comprehension, unable to distinguish 
friend from foe, they will labor under the 
continuous peril of striking down the ~s 
institutions which are their strongest al- 
lies. 

“When we read these carelessly made 
charges of ‘treason’ in connection with the 
schools, let us remember that: 

“It-is not ‘treason’ to teach that Ameri- 
can ideals require a fair chance for every- 
one in terms of economic, social, and edu- 
cational opportunity. 

“It is not ‘treason’ to teach that these 
ideals are not yet fully achieved and to 
stir the enthusiasm of youth to attain these 
ideals more fully. 

“It is not ‘treason’ to teach that the 
current developments in our economic life 
put great strain on the institutions of 
democracy and to summon up youthful 
vigilance and courage to meet the chal- 
lenge. 

“It is not ‘treason’ to teach that many 
different races and peoples have made a 
worthwhile contribution to our American 
culture. 

“It is not ‘treason’ to teach the import- 
ance of the civil liberties, nor to give 
sie in the responsible use of these 
iberties in dealing with debatable public 
questions. 

“It is not ‘treason’ to teach that the 
United States can learn some useful les- 
sons from the experience. of other coun- 
tries. 

“It is not. ‘treason’ to teach important 
truths, even though those truths be dis- 
tasteful to’ powerful interests in the com- 
munity; not treason yet, not yet in the 
United States of America.” 


COMING! 


The next (January 6) issue of 
Scholastic will contain, among other 
features, articles on: 

The Ten Biggest News Stories of 

1940. 

“Pure” Democracy and Public Opin- 
ion. 

First instalment of a two-part story 
by James Norman Hall from his 
exciting historical series, Doctor 
Dogbody’s Leg. 





“Makes Good Sense To Me... 


to figure the Car Financing Yourself” 


Yes, it’s just good common sense 
to do your own figuring, when you 
buy a car on time. 

The time to know what you get 
and what you pay is before you 
buy. That’s why we say, “Figure 
the Financing Cost (and the pay- 
ments) Yourself.” 

To make this easy, we offer you 
the New GMAC Figuring Chart. 
This chart shows you in dollars and 
cents exactly what your financing 
cost is, based on the amount of time 
you want and the amount you wish 


to pay monthly. Within a few 
minutes, you can figure your own 
time payment plan. 

Then you can compare the cost 
of the General Motors Instalment 
Plan with that of any other: plan 
and see how it saves you money. 

Note, too, in the chart, the vari- 
ous forms of insurance coverage 
which are included in this plan— 
to protect your car and assure your 
peace of mind. 

Your copy of the GMAC Figur- 
ing Chart is waiting for you. 


Special Teachers’ Plan — GMAC has a special plan for school teachers. Under this 


See your local 





plan no payments need to be made during the 
General Motors dealer, or mention ‘Teachers’ Plan’ 


This plan is available only through dealers in ' 
CHEVROLET e PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK and CADILLAC cars 


. when, mailing the attached coupon. 


Get this Chart 
NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 
GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
1775 Broadway, New York SS-1 
Please send me without obligation copy of the 
GMAC Figuring Chart for 1941 car checked below. 


O CHEVROLET CC Pontiac CO OLDSMOBILE 
O Buick O CADILLAC 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





Wheels of Empire (Films Inc.). Study of early transportation. 


Declaration of Independence. (Teaching Films Custodians 
Inc.). Life and philosophies during Revolutionary period. 


‘ 


FILMS FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


HAT is the measuring stick by which the teacher 

may discriminate between films serving no 

worthy purpose and those which make a definite 
contribution to the study of American history, problems 
of democracy, civics, geography, economics and fusion 
courses in the social studies? 

What criteria should be observed in the selection of 
films for the various grade levels? 

What standards should the teacher set up for deter- 
mining the authenticity of content in a social studies 
film? 

What factors in the organization of material in the 
film should be considered in the selection of worth- 
while pictures? 

To what extent should technical perfection of the 
production govern the teacher’s decision? 

What films are available for the social studies and 
where may they be obtained? 

All of these questions and many others are fully dis- 
cussed in a 275-page volume just released by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University: Selected Films for American History and 
Problems by William H. Hartley ($2.25). In the prepa- 
ration of this practical handbook, the author evaluated 
over six hundred social studies films. The catalog con- 
tains reviews and evaluations of films that offer definite 
value in portraying some phase of American civiliza- 
tion. Over one-third of the subjects included were 
evaluated in social studies classes at the time they were 
studying the subject illustrated by the films. 

The films appearing in the catalog are listed under 
the following topics. 

1. Biography: Outstanding Personages in American 
History. 

2. Cultural History: Intellectual and Artistic Devel- 
opment. 
Economic Progress: The Growth of Commerce and 
Industry. 
Geography: The Nature of the United States and 
Its Possessions. 
Government: The Structure and Functions of 
American Democracy. 
Military History: Wars in American History. 





A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 


. Problems of American Democracy. 

. Recent American History. 

. Social Progress. 

. Westward Movement: How the Developing West 
Has Influenced American History. 


Some Typical Listings 

Classification: Economie Progress — The Growth of Com- 
merce and Industry. 

Title: The Wheat Farmer. 1 reel, Sd. Erpi, 1938. S. $1.50 

(Teacher’s Guide). El., J.H.S., H.S. 

“‘Portrays the life of a wheat farmer and his family 
in a typical midwestern area.’ As the film opens the 
farmer and his son are busy preparing the soil and 
planting winter wheat. Direct conversation shows their 
attitude toward their work. During the winter the far- 
mer and his family busy themselves making repairs 
around the farm and caring for the livestock. The boy 
and his sister attend a 4-H club meeting where various 
members report upon their projects. Flashes of typical 
activities of cub members are cut-in to show how farm 
youth are trained. With the coming of spring, the far- 
mer hires men to help harvest the crop. Modern harvest- 
ing machinery is shown in action. The part of the farm 
women in feeding the harvesting crew is shown. This 
also illustrates the farmer’s home life The harvested 
grain is then taken to the town elevator to be stored and 
later shipped to market. 


“Excellent for the human side of the farm problem. 
Useful in geography and social studies classes. Pupils 
should locate the winter wheat belt and find out about 
this region. The handbook contains a large number of 
suggestions for follow-up activities.” 


Classification: Problems of American Democracy. 
Title: City Planning. 1 reel. Sd. Gutlohn, 1939. R. $1.50. S. 
apply. HLS. 

“Three examples of city planning. The picture opens 
with a series of night shots of New York City, showing 
the unplanned growth of our largest city. Then the 
growth of New York is seen in a series of models. The 
first shows Peter Minuit buying Manhattan Island from 
the Indians. Then we see a model of New Amsterdam 
in 1660. This is compared with a shot of the same down- 
town district of New York today. Similar comparisons 
are made between colonial methods of transportation 
and those in use today. Then a series of models by 
Hugh Ferris are shown in which the artist envisages the 
city of the future, with its suspension bridge apart- 
ments and the like. The picture concludes with a se- 
quence on Jones Beach, Long Island, showing what can 
be done in planning recreational centers for the people. 


“A good picture to open a discussion on city plan- 
ning. Hugh Ferris’ plans are very futuristic but never- 
theless effective, for they stimulate the imagination and 
open up the field of what can be done in a planned city.” 


he Wheat Farmer (Erpi). Human side of the farm problem 


wb tag ote a SF m 2 : cae 


Primitive Americans, a good film for studying the mountain 
people and to motivate further study of primitive forms of 
living. (Below) City Planning, Walter Gutlohn, Distributor. 


Have Times Changed? (Films, Inc.). “A comparison of super- 
stitions and laws of early colonial days and those of today.” 
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SUNDAY 


Music and American Youth 
11:45-12:00 noon 
Orchestras and outstanding instru- 
mentalists from America’s high schools, 
colleges, and universities will be fea- 
tured on this weekly program. 


NBC Blue 


NBC Red 


I Am an American 
12:15-12:30 p.m. 
Distinguished naturalized Americans 
discuss the democratic way of life. Pro- 
duced in cooperation with the U. S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service: 


On Your Job NBC Red 
1:30-2:00 p.m. 

Dramas of America’s work and work- 
ers, based on research by Frank Emest 
Hill of the American AssoCiation for 
Adult Education. 

American Pilgrimage 
2:00-2:15 p.m. 

This series of broadcasts from the 
homes of noted American authors is a 
sequel to last season’s Pilgrimage of 
Poetry which won wide acclaim. 

Jan. 5, Horatio Alger. 

Jan. 12, Richard Henry Dana, Jr. 

Jan. 19, Edgar Allan Poe. 

Jan. 26, Thomas Wolfe. 

University of Chicago Round Table 
NBC Red 
2:30-3:00 p.m. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago these discussions 
cover currently important social, eco- 
nomic and political problems. Weekly. 
Great Plays NBC Blue 

3:00-4:00 p.m. 
A series of dramatic masterworks 


NBC Blue 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern’Time. See 
your papers for program changes 
and special features. This sched- 
ule is expected to continue through 
the month of January. 

In addition to the educational 
programs listed in this schedule, 
there are a number of worth-while 
programs in local studios. 

CBS means Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System; NBC Red, National 
Broadcasting Company on the Red 
chain; NBC Blue, National on the 
Blue; MBS, Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

' This issue closed its pages on 
December 9. It was impossible, 
at that time, to obtain complete in- 
formation on the educational plans 
of the broadcasting systems. The 
character of many programs is not 
decided finally until a few hours 
before the performance. The pro- 

_ grams that are listed here are sub- 
jéct to change. 














RADIO PROGRAM 


tracing the development of drama trom 
Athens to Broadway. 

Jan. 5, The Restoration Drama (Or- 
iginal radio drama. ) 

Jan. 12, The Barber of Seville (Beau- 
marchais). 

Jan. 19, The Rivals (Sheridan). 

Jan. 26, Summary of Early American 
Drama (Original radio drama). 

New York Philharmonic CBS 
3:00-4:00 p.m. 

Symphony orchestra with John Bar- 
birolli conducting and Deems Taylor as 
intermission commentator. An impres- 
sive list of guest soloists on each weekly 
program. 

Foreign Policy Association 
3:15-3:30 p.m. 

A program of discussion about foreign 
affairs by members of the research staff 
of the Foreign Policy Association. 
Weekly. 

Music That Refreshes CBS 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 

A musical program with Andre Kos- 
talanetz conducting an orchestra of 
forty-five pieces and Albert Spaulding 
as music commentator. Weekly. 
Pageant of Art j NBC Red 

4:30-5:00 p.m. 

Dramas built around the history of 
art down through the centuries. 
Weekly. 

Helen Hayes Theatre CBS 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 

A delightful program for students of 
the drama. aa from famous plays, 
selected personally by Miss Hayes, are 
especially adapted for radio presenta- 
tion by such well known playwrights 
as Maxwell Anderson, John Houseman 
and Charles MacArthur. Weekly. 
American Forum of the Air MBS 

8:00-8:45 p.m. 

Panel discussion with leading figures 
from Congress and industry conducted 
by S. Theodore Granik. Weekly. 
Dorothy Thompson MBS 

8:45-9:00 p.m. 

An analysis of the news of the week 
and comments on international topics. 
Columbia’s Workshop CBS 

10:30-11:00 p.m. 

An educational program in radio 
which presents new experiments in the 
techniques of radio broadcasting. 


Weekly. 
MONDAY 


Americans at Work CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m, 
Jan. 6, Nuts. 
Jan. 13, Bananas. 
Jan. 20, Grain. 
Jan. 27, Sugar. 


NBC Blue 





Columbia’s Lecture Hall CBS 
3:45-3:55 p.m. 
Outstanding personalities of the 
American lecture stage participate in 
this program. The anies broadcast 
features lectures on current events, eco- 
nomics and science. On Wednesdays, 
the guests are from the entertainment 
world. Weekly on Monday and 
Wednesday. 
Story Dramas 
10:00-10:15 p.m. 
Dramatized versions of ‘the world’s 
great short stories, narrated and ex. 
plained by Nelson Olmsted. Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday. 
National Radio Forum 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 
Questions of national interest dis- 
cussed by the men in Washington who 
are working on answers to political, eco- 
nomic and social problems. 


TUESDAY 


Wellsprings of Music CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Jan. 7, British Ballads in America. 
Jan. 14, The Composer Looks Abroad. 
Jan. 21, Voyageur Songs. 
Jan. 28, French-Canadian Music. 


Raymond Gram Swing MBS 
10:00-10:15 p.m. 

This well known news commentator 
continues to analyze the news from 
abroad. Weekly at this hour except 
Saturday and Sunday. 

Invitation to Learning CBS 
10:15-10:45 p.m. 

An informal discussion about “books 
which the world has not been willing or 
able to let die” will be conducted by a 
panel of the following scholars: Mark 
Van Doren, poet and critic; Huntington 
Cairns, literary critic of the Baltimore 
Post; Allen Tate, head of the Writing 
Division of the Creative Arts Program 
at Princeton University. 

an. 7, Anthony and Cleopatra 
(Shakespeare). 

Jan. 14, Laocoon (Lessing). 

Jan. 21, Biographia Literaria (Cole- 
ridge). 

Jan. 28, Essays in Criticism (Arnold). 
Meet Edward Weeks NBC Blue 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 

The Editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
discusses books with their authors and 
readers. The Blue Network on Tuesday 
nights becomes the highbrow listening 
post. 

American Document NBC Red 
11:30-12:00 midnight 

Dramatizations which throw light on 
social, economic and political phases of 


NBC Blue 


NBC Blue 
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FOR THE MONTH 


American life. Commentary by Dr. 
Harold D. Lasswell, social eee 
and contributions from distinguished 
guests. Weekly. 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Jan. 8; Monument to the Might of 
Water. 
jan. 15, Stronghold of the Buccan- 


eers. 


CBS 


Jan. 22, River of Magnificent Mystery. . 


Jan. 29, Starving Time on the James. 
Cavalcade of America NBC Red 
7:30-8:00 p.m. 

This series of dramatizations of out- 
standing events in America’s history re- 
turns to the air for its sixth season. 

Dr. Frank Monaghan of the Yale Uni- 
versity History Department has again 
been named as historical consultant. 
John Anderson, drama critic of the New 
York Journal-American, will serve as 
dramatic adviser. Weekly. 


Quiz Kids 


NBC Blue 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 
Children from the schools of Chicago 
and vicinity, all under 15, reveal an 
amazing fund of information. Weekly. 


Doctors at Work NBC Blue 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
American Medical Association. Dra- 
matic survey of many facets of medical 
practice. 

Jan. 1, Nose, Throat and Ear Spe- 
cialist. 

Jan. 8, Your Eyes. 

Jan. 15, Best Foot Forward. 

Jan. 22, Blocking Pain. 

Jan. 29, Deeper Than It Looks. 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 

Jan. 9, Traplines Norih (Stephen 
Meader). 

Jan. 16, Meggy MacIntosh (Eliza- 
beth Janet Gray). 

Jan. 23, Aztec Drums (Alice Alison 
Lide). 

Jan. 30, Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm (Kate Douglas Wiggin). 
America’s Town Meeting NBC Blue 

9:35-10:30 p.m. 

Under the new program policy of de- 
voting a series of three broadcasts to 
each general subject discussed, the cen- 
tral subject of Democracy will be cov- 
ered in January. 

Jan. 9, How Essential is Religion to 
Democracy? 

Jan. 16, How Can We Strengthen 
Amerions Democracy, Through Educa- 
tiont 


CBS 


Jan. 28, Have Our Writers Sold 
America. Short? 

Jan. 30, Open to Discussion of Cur- 
rent Topics. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Jan. 10, Agriculture and the Young 
Farmer. 
Jan. 17, Self-sufficiency Versus Trade 
Expansion. 
Jan. 24, America Trades Abroad. 
Jan. 31, Trade Agreements. 


CBS 


Music Appreciation Hour NBC Blue 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 

Dr. Walter. Damrosch returns for his 
thirteenth year to help young listeners 
develop an understanding and an ap- 
preciation of fine music. Weekly. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 

3:15-4:15 p.m. 

Conducted by Eugene Ormandy or 
Leopold Stokowski. 
Exploring Space 

3:45-4:00 p.m. 

Adventures in the field of astronomy 
discussed by William H. Barton, Jr. Ex- 
ecutive Curator of the Hayden Plane- 
tarium and Helen Lyon. 


Radio Magic 


MBS 


CBS 


NBC Blue 
7:30-7:45 p.m. 

Dramatizations and commentary by 
Dr. Orestes H. Caldwell, noted inter- 
"aaa of science for the layman, on 

ascinating radio phenomena. 
Information Please 
8:30-9:00 p.m. 

This well known program shifted 
from Tuesday to F biker, and Clifton 
Fadiman continues to quiz notable 
guests on a wide variety of subjects. 
Everyman’s Theatre NBC Red 

9:30-10:00 a.m. 

A series of plays written and directed 
by Arch Oboler especially for radio. 
Story Behind the Headlines NBC Red 

11:15-11:30 p.m. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
American Historical Association this 
program, featuring Cesar Saerchinger — 
veteran foreign correspondent and in- 
ternational broadcaster, gives a digest 
of world news. Weekly. 

Unlimited Horizons NBC Blue 
11:30-12:00 midnight 

Produced in cooperation with the 
University of California, Stanford Univ., 
and California Institute of Technology. 
Round table discussions of the physical 
sciences. 

Jan. 3, Building by Breaking. 

Jan. 10, Cosmic Rays — What Next? 

Jan. 17, Millions To Burn. 

Jan. 24, The Cyclotron and the Atom. 

Jan. 31, Science — Bane or Blessing. 


NBC Red 
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SATURDAY 


The Old Earth-Dobber 
10:30-11:00 a.m. 
Tom Williams, horticultural expert, 
answers queries about trees, plants, 
birds and insects. Weekly. 


CBS 


American Education Forum NBC Blue 
12:00-12:25 p.m. 
Discussions of educational problems 
by some of the nation’s foremost edu- 
cators given in cooperation with Amer- 
ican Education Committee. 


Of Men and Books 
1:00-1:15 p.m. 
Professor John T. Frederick of North- 


western University discusses books and 
the world’s greatest classics. Weekly. 


NBC Blue 


CBS 


Metropolitan Opera 
2:00-5:00 p.m. 
The Saturday opera matinees are 
broadcast direct from the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York. 


The World Is Yours 
5:00-5:30 p.m. 

Produced in cooperation with the U. 
S. Office of Education and the Smith- 
sonian Institution, this series dramatizes 
the world of science as revealed in the 
scientific investigations and exhibits of 
the Smithsonian. 

Jan. 4, Forward with Science. 

Jan. 11, The Dinosaur National 
Monument and Its Fossils. 

Jan. 18, Behind the Scenes at the 
Smithsonian. 

Jan. 25, Calendars of All Times. 
The People’s Platform 

7:00-7:30 p.m. 

Lyman Bryson is host at dinner to 
four Americans from various walks of 
life who discuss extemporaneously top- 
ics of current interest. Weekly. 


NBC-Blue 


NBC Red 


CBS 


Listener’s Playhouse 
7:30-8:00 p.m. 
A dramatic series devoted to new 
radio writing and experimental produc- 
tion techniques. 


H. V. Kaltenborn 
7:45-8:00 p.m. 
News analyst and commentator on 
significant issues of the day. The pro- 
gram is also on the air on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at the same hour and on Sun- 
day at 3:45-4:00 p.m. 


Man and the World 
8:15-8:30 p.m. 

Dramatizations of men of science and 
their achievements. 

Jan. 4, The World of Power. 

Jan. 11, Civilization and Sudden 
Death. 

Jan. 18, The World of Plastics. 

Jan. 25, The Congo Peacock. 


NBC Red 


NBC Blue 
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Some First Steps 
By W. Gayle Starnes 


GIVEN — 
ANY schools in the United States, ranging in size 
M from one hundred to several thousand pupils, with 
varying quantities and qualities of audio-visual aids 
that are not being used with a maximum efficiency in class- 
room instruction. 
“Send us two reels of films on Tuesdays and Thursdays.” 
“During the past several years we have used about all the films 
in your library. Please let us know when you will have new ones.’ 
“We are glad to inform you that we now have a complete 
visual educational program. We are using films in all of our 
classes.” 
“We now have a sound motion picture projector, so please see 
that all films sent to us are sound.” 
“I am interested in visual education. Is there any literature on 
the subject? I want to learn all about it some night.” 
The above quotations taken from our files are typical of 
the evidence showing the serious need for education in the 
use of audio-visual aids. 


TO FIND — 

Ways and means which will encourage teachers to utilize 
these materials in such a way that their pupils will derive 
the maximum benefit from their use. 


SOLUTION — 

Step 1: Create in teachers and administrators, particularly 
the administrators, a realization of the need for in-service 
teacher education in the use of audio-visual aids. 

One of the chief reasons that little is being done to over- 
come the existing situation is the fact that school people 
generally are not aware of the importance of specific train- 
ing in the use of these comparatively new teaching tools. 
“They know not and know not that they know not.” Many 
of our school officials are accepting audio-visual materials, 
often because of the very momentum of the movement, 
without any serious consideration of the fundamental phi- 
losophy and technique for their use. They do not realize that 
the improper use of audio-visual aids can be a real handi- 
cap to the attainment of educational objectives. 

An awareness of the need for teacher-training may be 
created in one of several ways: 

(a) The serious reading of any one of dozens of maga- 
zine articles or books on the subject; 

(b) Attendance at and participation in one of several 
hundred audio-visual aids conferences held each year; 

(c) Personal conferences with individuals who have had 
training and experience in the correct use of these aids; 

(d) Enrollment in an elementary college course on the 
subject; 

(e) Common-sense consideration of the function of any 
teaching tool in the educational program. 

This first step appears to be a very simple one, yet it has 
not been followed by the vast majority of schools. 

Step 2: Have at least one person in the school who is thor- 
oughly trained in the use of audio-visual aids to learning. 
Too few realize the great difference between the first and 
second steps. “A little learning is a dangerous thing. . . .” 
The five suggestions advanced under Step 1 will establis 
the realization of the need for teacher-training. But careful 
study and actual practice is essential to achieve the second 
oal. ; 

Step 3: Hold a meeting of all teachers in the school. One 


Courtesy Erpi Classroom Films, Ine, 
A demonstration lesson — pointing out the fundamental tech- 
niques for utilizing the motion picture in the classroom — is 
an effective way to train teachers to use audio-visual aids, 


of the persons qualified in Step 2 should be the leader. At 
this meeting an explanation of the audio-visual aids avail- 
able to the school and the mechanics of securing them for 
classroom use should be made. Convincing arguments for 
the use of these materials should be presented. Following 
are some suggestions: 

(a) A brief talk on thé advantages of using audio-visual 
aids; 

(b) A demonstration lesson using effectively as many dif- 
ferent aids as possible; 

(c) A special motion ent showing the advantages of 
the use of these materials. 

Step 4: Conduct a second meeting for those teachers who 
are sufficiently interested to attend. The use of audio-visual 
materials of instruction should not be forced upon teachers. 
They must see their value and want to use them. At this 
and subsequent meetings there should be detailed illustrated 
discussions of the functions and fundamental techniques for 
utilizing the available aids. Some attention should be given 
to the mechanics of projection, although this is not as im- 

ortant as some would hove us believe. If the school is a 
arge one, there should be small group or departmental 
meetings to discuss the aids that are particularly applicable 
to individual areas of interest. 

The teachers should be encouraged to include in their 
professional reading book and magazine articles on audio- 
visual aids. A recommended bibliography should be pro- 
vided for this purpose. 

In conclusion, care should be taken not to move too 
rapidly in the development of the program. The effective 
use | oné aid is much better than an attempt to run the 
gamut without proper consideration of how and why the 
aids are being used. 


(W. Gayle Starnes, the author of this article, is in charge of audio-visual 
aids at the University of Kentucky.) 
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A SUPERLATIVE SET FOR THE CLASSROOM...1IS THIS NEW 


KOA Victor “with Electric Tuning 


All These Great Features 
Electric Tuning (5 stations) 


6 RCA Victor Preferred Type 


Tubes 
R-F stage for better sensitivity 
Big, 2-band, Edge-lighted Dial 
Plug-in and switch for Record 
Player Attachment 


Powerful 6” Electrodynamic 
Speaker 


American and foreign reception 
Built-in Magic Loop Antenna 
Big knobs for easy tuning 
Automatic volume control 

12 to 1 vernier tuning 


2-point, high frequency tone 
control 


Automatic Tone Compensation 
Underwriters’ Approval 


This new, 1941 Table Model has 
many great features, including not 
4 or 5, but 6 RCA Victor Prefer- 
red Type Tubes! Excellent volume 
and tone. Surprisingly low in cost! 


Here is a radio for your classroom 
that is an outstanding value! 

RCA Victor Model 16T-3 is the re- 
sult of months of RCA research. To 
give you so much radio at this set’s 
amazingly low price, engineers, design- 
ers, production men and purchasing 
agents virtually performed miracles! 


When you see and hear this radio 
you will agree their efforts were well 
worthwhile. For it gives you Elec- 
tric Tuning for five stations, Amer- 
ican and foreign reception, built-in 
Magic Loop Antenna, adequate vol- 
ume for any classroom and many 
other great performance and conve- 
nience features! In ad- 
dition, Model 16T-3 is 
amazingly low in cost. 
Visit your RCA Victor 


dealer—or mail coupon! 


PREFERRED TYPE 
RADIO TUBES. 


Modern Schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their sound equipment 


Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. c 


§ Educational Department (SC-12) 


RCA Manufacturing 


Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
RCA Victor 


Please send me information about 


Model 16T-3—and other 1941 RCA Victor Radios. 
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a KOA Victor 


os AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Dept., RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. * A Service of the Radio Corp, of America 


Address ———___—_————__ 
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New 16mm. Films 


Here is a list of new 16mm. films se- 
lected on the basis of their adaptability 
to school use. No attempt has been made 
to evaluate the films in this brief listing. 


ART TECHNIQUES —A new series of 
sound films stressing the function of tools 
in relation to material is available on a 
purchase or rental basis through Walter 
O. Gutlohn, 35 West 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. r 


The Monotype —One-reel sound film 
showing the making of a full-color 
print from one plate, demonstrated by 
Will Barnett, prominent graphic artist. 


Lucite Carving —One-reel sound film 
in which Domenico Di Mortellito, 
foremost Lucite artist, demonstrates 
the many possibilities offered by this 


new medium. 


Plaster Casting—Two-reel sound film in 
which Oren J. Wallace, commercial 
sculptor, demonstrates the waste mold 
method. 


Plaster Sculpture—One-reel sound film 
showing various phases of a rapidl 
growing art, demonstrated by Milton 
Hebald, young American artist. 


BOY IN COURT -— One-reel souna film 
presenting the story of the juvenile court 
and probation. Thousands of young of- 
fenders, the cadets of crime, stand before 
juvenile courts of the nation each year. 
From the typical experience of one of 
these, Johnny Marvin, a child of neglect 
and a candidate for serious trouble, the 
National Probation Association has built 
a film story. Available on a rental or 

urchase basis through the National Pro- 
era Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. » 


BROAD STROKE DRAWING—One-reel 

sound film in which Arthur Guptell, 
editor of Art Instruction Magazine, , Tom 
onstrates the technique of Broad Stroke 
drawing. Available on a rental and pur- 
chase basis through Spot Film ru v0 
tions, 339 East. 48th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


THE CHALLENGE-Six-reel sound feature 


picture in which the drama is built 
around the conquest of the Matterhorn, 
or Mont Cervin, standing majestically in 
the Swiss and Italian Alps. The ascent 
of the 14,782 foot mountain is made in 
1865 by a young British climber after a 
series of complications. Available on a 
rental basis through Pictorial Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


COME BACK TO IRELAND — One-reel 
sound film which provides an intimate 
visit with the people of the Emerald Isle 
“who have contributed so much to the 
world in song and verse, legend and his- 





tory. The charm of the Ireland of yes- 
terday and the alert progressive Ireland 
of today are apparent in the visits to 
the thatch roofed! cottages, the peat bogs, 
the fishermen, the markets of Galway, 
the Shannon and Blarney Castle. Avail- 
able on a purchase basis through Castle 


Films, Inc., RCA Bldg., Rockefeller’ 


Center, New York, N. Y. 


FEATURE FILMS-—The following feature 
_ pictures are available on a rental basis 


through Walter O. Gutlohn: The Return 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel, Knight Without 
Armor, The Private Life of Don Juan, 1 
Stand Condemned. 


FEUDAL ANTICOSTI-— One-reel film 


(sound and silent versions) of the’ large 
island in the St. Lawrence River, peo- 
pled by 500 hereditary retainers, pri- 
vately owned and ruled under feudal 
prerogatives. An interesting sequence is 
devoted to fishing for giant fighting 
salmon. Available on a rental basis 
through Bell & Howell, 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


FIRST WORLD WAR: THE CAUSES 


AND IMMEDIATE EFFECTS — Two- 
reel sound film dealing with the diplo- 
matic intrigue beginning in 1870, the 
formation of the Triple Alliance and the 
various developments which culminated 
in the war of 1914. Continuing through 
and after the war, the picture Feals with 
the Treaty of Versailles and its aftermath 
which eventually led to the present war. 
Available on a purchase or rental basis 
through Audio-Film Libraries, 661 
Bloomfield Avenue, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 


GATEWAY NORTH—One-reel silent film 


in color tracing the first pathway of 
human migration southward through 
rugged scenery of British Columbia. 
Three stages of civilization are shown: 
fishing by nomadic Indians, sub-arctic 
agriculture, and mining by methods old 
and new. Available on a rental basis 
through Bell & Howell. 


GRAY’S ELEGY—One-reel sound film in 


which the old church, Stoke Poges in 
Buckinghamshire, is shown as pictorial 
background for the recitation of appro- 
priate sections of the immortal “Elegy.” 
Available on a rental basis through Bell 
& Howell. 


THE HONEY BEE-—-One-reel instructional 


sound film produced in collaboration 
with Theo. D. A. Cockerell, Se. D., Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of the University of 
Colorado. The development of the honey 
bee is described with unusual photo- 
graphic effects. Due emphasis is given 
the roles of the workers, the queen, and 





the drones, Egg, larvae, and cocoon 
stages in the lives of the workers are 
shown in detail. The metamorphosis of 
the queen, including a fight rg death 
with a rival queen, is dramatically por- 
trayed. Swarming, the building of a new 
cone, and honey making follow in nat- 
ural sequence. Accompanying Handbook. 
Available on a pure basis throu 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 85th 
Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 


— ryfapraie), ~ reel sound 

of the coun by Tenny- 

son’s Arthurian tee Tintagel Cis 
tle, Glastonbury Tor, Tennyson’s tomb- 
beside Chaucer’s ~ in Westminster Ab- 
bey. Available on a rental basis through 
Bell & Howell. 


MEXICAN ALBUM-—One-reel silent film in 
color showing the mountain scenery 
along the International Highway, Rural 
Mexico, Taxco, Acapulco, the Great 
Pyramids, Mexico City. Available on a 
rental basis through Bell & Howell. 


MR. PRESIDENT — One-reel sound film 
—aee the highlights in the careers of 
our modern presidents from McKinley to 
Roosevelt. Actual news reels of the 
periods are used. Available on a rental 
and purchase basis through Audio-Film 
Libraries. 


SHIPS AND CARGOES—Three-reel sound 
film in color showing how freight is 
handled. Lumber, cotton and paper are 
transported from their original sources 
to the factories where they are used in 
the process of manufacturing. The fin- 
ished’ products are then shi to their 
various destinations. Available on a free 
loan basis pres Waterman Steamship 
Corporation, Mobile, Alabama. 


SOUDAN-Six-reel sound film dealing with 
two foster brothers who grow from babes 
to sturdy manhood, as their African tribe 
migrates in constant quest for a depend- 
able food supply. Available on a rental 
basis through Bell & Howell. 


SUN AND MOON-One-reel film (scund 
and silent versions) condensed from 
Ruroy Sibley’s Seeing the Universe. 
Visits are made to Mount Wilson and 
Yerkes observatories and scenes of the 
following phenomena are shown: total 
eclipse of the sun, chromosphere, prom- 
inences, sun-spots. Available on a rental 
basis through Bell & Howell. 


PLANETS-ASTEROIDS-COMETS — One- 
reel film (sound and silent versions) 
presenting a comparison of Ptolemaic 
and Co ican theories of the universe. 


Available on a rental basis through Bell 
& Howell. 


THROWING ON THE WHEEL—One-ree! 
silent film showing the technique of 
modeling a vase on the wheel. The dem- 
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onstration is conducted by Eric Hellman, VOCATIONAL 
eae rappin yp Training Films HOLLYWOOD'S GREATEST! 


agen. Starting with a piece of clay on ‘ Announcing a new series of 16 mm ‘ o 
foot-powered wheel, the processes oO motion pictures, important to nationo! Outstanding Features 
centering, sh~ping the bottom, lifting the defense training entitled: 
sides, and shaping the finished vessel are in 16mm. Sound Film 
shown. After the vase has been removed AVIATION MECHANICS 
from the wheel and left in the air to dry, SERIES The Private Life of HENRY VIII with Charles 
it is fired " oo kiln, glazed, wg re- ah lia ns ' Laughton, Robert Donat, Binnie Barnes, Elsa Lan- 
baked. Available on a ren and pur- e First subjects ready for release are: chester, Merle Oberon and Wendy Barrie. 
case basis through the Visual Education MAKING OF AN AIRPLANE FITTING 
Service, University of Minnesota, Min- and AIRPLANE WELDING. CATHERINE THE GREAT with Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
‘:L ‘ : Others to follow shortly are: AIR- Elisabeth Bergne d Fi Robson. 
neapolis, Minn. PLANE SHEET METAL WORK, AIR- gypietteaabe geen 
WINGS OVER WORLD WONDERS— PLANE FABRIC FINISH, AIRPLANE THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL with Leslie Howard and 


One-reel sound film presenting a world nego ears ee Merle Oberon. 
‘ a ese films have nm produced under 
tour by airplane. From New York west is Debits 48 mer -ecmetied &AA. ELEPHANT BOY with Sabu, based on “Toomai of 


ward, this journey crosses the Pacific, cas or tgs = ; oe 
flies over the Orient and Egypt to ool. They are two reels each, silent. phants” by Rudyard Kipling 
Europ e's Alp s and er eat metropo: i. Availe ° a ° ° REMBRANDT with Charles Laughton, Gertrude Law- 


able on a purchase basis through Castle’ eacien<Gisdk lok: Kerabeaasiee: 


ron meninnts of THE GHOST GOES WEST with Robert D 
, it t , 

WORDSWORTH AND THE LAKES- PHOTOGRAPHY ee Ag gl paula aaa 

One-reel sound film ge the Eng- A 16 mm. film showing in detail all 

lish lake country where England’s XIX steps involved in taking, developing THINGS TO COME, H. G. Wells fantasy of the year 

century poet laureate found his inspira- and printing a ood picture. Based on 2036 with Raymond Massey, Ralph Richardson, Sir 

tion. Grasmere, Rydal Mount, High Lo- training methods of the Signal Corps Cedric Hardwicke and cast of 20,000. 

— per gthesomege Hi vx, on re oe or ee ee SANDERS OF THE RIVER with Paul Robeson. 

tured in the film, Available on a rental SPOT BOOKINGS $17.50 — CONTRACT $15.00 

basis through Bell & Howell. 
YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS —A series of Send for Catalog listing 2000 Entertainment 

one-reel sound films on _ vocational < and Educational Subjects for rental and sale. 

guidance produced by Burton Holmes 


ander the Se ; WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Ine. 
ood, associate professor of vocation y 
O ecatian al A gy ome College. Avail- 35 West 45th St. Dept. HS-16 New York, N. Y. 
able on a purchase basis through Voca- 
tional Guidance Films, Inc., Old Colony 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. — h 
Journalism—The film portrays the work <n Visual Edu-Grap 
pelieve the vice 
of a newspaper — feature We most helpful ser 
writer, columnist, editor, syndicate to be the fer ed school Pod 5 
writer and discusses the personal ever offe trators WM. ° 
qualifications which the various types administr 
of journalism require. The educational 
preparation for a journalistic career is 
presented and suggestions are made 
that will help the student to decide 
whether this is to be his chosen field. 
Radio and Television—This film pre- WHAT IS IT? 
sents information about the many op- The first practical, tested method eve 
portunities available in the field of ately determine the basic Audio-Visu 
radio: broadcasting mass entertain- that eliminat fusion, promotes + 


























ment, radio operators on land, sea and way to the widest multiple use of the 
plane, public address systems, record- prey Giselle argh ese? 
veied- ing sound on film, television. The edu- 
sata cational background essential for ad- five Sundved Setaet: Coasstlonts 
vancement in this field is developed in HOW DOES IT WORK? 
peer detail. You merely request that the Visual Edu-Graph 5 
fom The Woodworker—The many phases A specially trained School Consultant in a fed 
; of the building industry are presented your own individual requirements and budg 
—. in this film: furniture, mill work, pat- your own reference in future discussions wif 
of he tern making, construction of houses members. 
e = from foundation through flooring and 
; 0 finishing, sash and door making, cabi- é Aas : : 
prom- net assembly. Possibilities for ti The Victor Visual Edu-Graph Service i . There is no obligation what 
rental ment are portrayed and training re- — This service is the result of reque pPepartment Heads, Principals and 
quirements ati: Aiizaieeiih am poy aor tenga a ved ; c e their present and future Audio- 
- One- Automotive Service—The film presents 
rsions) an over-view of the opportunities 
lemaic available in servicing and repairing 
jiverse. cars: bearing replacement, valve 
h Bell grinding, cylinder reboring and weld- 
ing, brake adjustments, soldering of Vi CTO ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
okeel body and fenders. Preparation and op- 1) aa Davenport, lowa 
ue of portunities for advancement are Distributors Throughout the World 


e dem- pointed out. 
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Some New Books 


A School Uses Motion Pictures. By the 
staff of the Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1940. 118 pp. $1.00. 


This is the first of a series of reports 
from the four educational centers that 
cooperated with the Motion Picture 
Project of the American Council on 
Education in its three-year evaluation 
of the role of motion pictures in general 
education programs. The account repre- 
sents an exploratory study of the con- 
tribution of available films in a private, 
coeducational school whose curriculum 
extends from the kindergarten through 
high school. The report is a combina- 
tion of experiences and intelligent an- 
alysis of pupil reactions and interpreta- 
tions. 

In one phase of the study, “instruc- 
tors observed that motion pictures, in 
addition to being tools of instruction 
were also a medium of communication. 
This was particularly true in the area 
of propaganda analysis. Some of the 
films used were obviously produced to 
put across ‘a message, and the analy- 
sis of the way in which this was done 
in selected motion pictures formed the 
basis of considerable class activity. . . . 

“Before each film was shown, the 
class was told that the chief purpose 
in showing the picture was to discuss 
the characteristics of the film as propa- 
ganda. After the showing a ~~ ii - 
cussion was held in which the film 
presentation was analyzed and each 
part—sponsor, photography, commen- 
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TALK from your screen MAKE YOUR 

Bl WITH your quickly OWN SLIDES 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES ON YOUR 

@ SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 [a TYPEWRITER 
=_ White, Amber or Green. I 
Em Accept no substitute. USE 





Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
1819 Broadway Dept. K 
New York, N. Y. 

For sale by your Theatre and 


Photo Supply Deal 
$ oto Supply Dealer girl 


LIFE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


16 mm. Sound Film, Rental $2 
A dramatic portrayal of the outstanding events 
in the public life of our 26th President, includ- 
ing the building of the Panama Canal—his con- 




















servation plan—naval modernization and other 


noteworthy achievements. Running time 16 min. 
Send for catalog. 

AUDIO- FILM LIBRARIES 
66! Bloomfield Ave, Bloomfield, N. 3, 





tary, and content organization—was re- 
lated to the whole purpose of the film. 

“The following observations are re- 
corded in regard to the use of motion 
pictures. 

“1. Motion pictures, especially the 
documentary films, offer excellent op- 
portunities for vivid illustration of the 
complex nature of propaganda; for ex- 
ample, these questions were raised by 
several pupils after seeing the films: 


“Why should the government of a 
democracy ever issue propaganda 
films with highly emotionalized ef- 
fects? Why aren't all the facts, such 
as costs, presented? . 

“For what groups are these films 
designed? 

“Would propaganda be more or 
less effective if both sides of a ques- 
tion were presented? 

“Is it better to have white or Negro 
physicians shown in films designed to 
promote better health conditions 
among the Negroes? 

“What motives underlie the March 
of Time films? 

“Should not the industrial films 
show more of the human problems 
involved, for example, how the man- 
agement tries to conserve the health 
and safety of the worker? 


“2. Films tend to keep the study of 
propaganda from becoming just one 
more academic concept. They are vivid 
examples of propaganda techniques in 
a powerful medium of mass com- 
munication. 

“3. Documentary films illustrate very 
well the fact that motion pictures have 
multiple instead of single uses. For in- 
stance, a picture like The Plow That 
Broke the Plains tends to awaken in 
pupils their dominant interests regard- 
ess of the teacher’s purpose in show- 
ing the film. A dramatic group in the 
class studying propaganda became so 
interested in sound effects that they 
were practically oblivious to other 
meanings. Two boys who were very 
much interested in photography seemed 
concerned with the photographic effects 
to the exclusion of all else. Then, too, 
all reactions tend to be colored by the 
prejudices of the pupils on particular 
questions—anti-New Deal or pro-labor 
or provincial. The pictures seemed, 
however, to be of decided value in 
helping to modify strong prejudices. Af- 
ter seeing The River even conservative 
students made comments like this one: 


“If erosion and floods have done to , 








the land what this picture shows maybe 
the government ought to do somethi 
about it like the TVA. It’s not the fault 


‘of the people that live there that their 


means of earning a living was washed 
away by floods.” 


How To Put Life Into Your Pictures, 
New York, Kalart Company, Ine, 
1940. 


A new illustrated booklet showing 
how to make successful pictures both 
indoors and out by day or night, how 
to shoot against the sun, and how to 
obtain novel lighting effects. A copy of 
this booklet on flash photography may 
be secured without cost by writing to 
the Kalart Company, Inc. Dept. SP, 915 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


How to Make Good Recordings. New 
York, Audio Devices, Inc., 1940. 128 
pp. $1.25. 


This up-to-date handbook on record- 
ing methods will be useful to both pro- 
fessional and amateur recordists. A half- 
dozen chapter headings taken at ran- 
dom will serve to indicate the scope of 
the work: How a Recorder Works, The 
Requirements of a Recording Disc, Ad- 
justing the Turntable Drive, Setting the 
Cutting Angle, Controlling the Thread, 
Making Copies. The topics are con- 
cisely discussed and numerous draw- 
ings are used to clarify technical points. 
One of the later chapters describes how 
to put on various types of “recording 
shows”—recording ad-lib, the interview 
approach, recording at parties, teach- 
ing by records, etc. At the end is a glos- 
sary of technical terms for the amateur. 


Experimental Units in The Radio Work- 
shop. Chicago, Radio Council of Chi- 
eago Public Schools, 1939. Mimeo- 
graphed. Unpaged. 


This work consists of units on radio 
broadcasting developments, continuity 
writing, radio diction and methods of 
production. Modestly offered to the 
teacher “as a guide-post, rather than 
the road itself,” the units have been 
carefully and intelligently planned and 
should be of great practical value to all 
school radio workers. 


Films on War and American Policy. By 
Blake Cochran. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 
1940. 63 pp. $.50. 

This is the latest of the studies on 
Motion Pictures in Education issued by 
the American Council. It is a revis ; 
and expanded version of Mr. Cochran's 
mimeographed bulletin, Films on War 
and American Neutrality. In three sec- 
tions the author descri Prelude to 
Aggression, The Path of Aggression, 
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and The American Course, with refer- 
ence to the principal documentary films 
on these subjects. A dix A sum- 


marizes the contents of the individual’ 


films and appraises their educational 
value. Appendix B lists the sources of 
the films, and Appendix C provides a 
bibliography of Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion pamphlets on the background of 
the war and on American policy. 


Educational Film Catalog, 1940 Supple- 
ment. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 
1940. 111 pp. Subscription service. 


This first annual supplement to the 
1939 Catalog cumulates the last three 
quarterly issues and adds some new 
material. It contains a title and subject 
index followed by descriptions and 
evaluations of 511 non-theatrical films 
together with information on_ their 
sources, cost, running time, etc. Out- 
standing films are given one or two 
stars. The descriptions and evaluations 
are based on editorial previews and not 
on material supplied by the producers. 
In a separate section at the front of the 
book, 86 books on films, ges ered 
and similar subjects are briefly re- 
viewed. 

Audio-Visual Conference 
Stressing Americanism. 


The uses of motion pictures, record- 
ings, lantern slides and other audio and 
visual educational aids in teaching 
Americanism was the principal topic at 
the fourth annual Southern Conference 
on Audio-Visual Education in Atlanta 
on November 14, 15 and 16, 1940. A 
thousand or more teachers and school 
officials from towns and rural commun- 
ities throughout Georgia attended the 
Conference, where they saw and heard 
recent developments *in the uses of 
modern teaching aids. 

The three-day Conference program 
included an afternoon devoted to Rog 
ings of new educational motion pic- 
tures; several sessions in which the 
demonstrations and film showings were 
intermingled; and an afternoon of spec- 
ialized group forums in which teachers 
met with technicians and experts for 
informal discussion of mutual problems. 
Interspersed throughout the three-day 
meeting were showings of new Techni- 
color films designed to teach Ameri- 
canism. 

Several speakers of national repute 
and a number of experts in the audio- 
visual field appeared on the program. 





Notice 


The winners of Scholastic’s 
Canadian Snapshot Contest and 
the Province of Alberta Contest 
will be announced in an early 
January issue. 











What to do 
when they won’t pay attention 


@ THE THING TO Do when your class 
won't pay attention is... make ’em. 

And we don’t mean discipline them 
either. Just get them interested . . . 
Show them something like the two 
educational movies we’ve made. 
They’re entertaining enough to make 
the day-dreamiest youngster pay at- 
tention. But, they’re more than 
entertaining ... 

They’re full of useful facts about 
history, geography, natural history, 
and science. 

One of them, “Jerry Pulls the 
Strings,” tells the story of coffee, its 


discovery, its history, its cultivation, 
and all about it. The story is charm- 
ingly told with marionettes! 


And the other, “‘Alaska’s Silver 
Millions,” gives a colorful panorama 
of ruggedly beautiful Alaska while it 
depicts the dramatic life of the sal- 
mon. (With the pictures, you get 
... teachers’ guides.) 

And here’s an important point... 

You pay no rental at all for the two 
40-minute films. The only cost to you 
is return postage. So fill out the cou- 
pon and let your class see natural his- 
tory, geography, and science in action. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 
Home Economics Department $1240, American Can Company, 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 
(Check) [] JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS 
Date film will be BOOMEMO s iccvccccccccsosocececosccccs 
Send film checked: [] 35 mm. sound [] 16 mm. sound 


COCO O Eee EEE Eee eeeeeEeeeeee 


Ss pau ce Riek Teale +eeeeTeachers’ Guides 


(Check) [] ALASKA’S SILVER MILLIONS 


Teachers’ Guides 


I promise to return film(s) to you on the date(s) specified above and will prepay the return 


postage. 


Name and Title. .........sccecccesccescceces 
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For English Classes 
(Concluded from page 3-T) 
mouth. (5) The Squire had been edu- 
cated at (6) The 
feathers of (a) quails, (b) pigeons, 
(c) peacocks, were used to decorate 

the Christmas pie. 


The Gift of the Magi (P. 29) 
For Literature and Speech Classes 


If you are looking for a story as in- 
teresting as it is rewarding—a story 
that will hold attention and be rich in 
the atmosphere of Christmas and be a 
worthy piece of literature as well — this 
is the .tory to read as a pre-Christmas 
celebration in the last class before vaca- 
tion. Ask a good reader to be the narra- 
tor—to read the story to the point 
when Jim comes home from work. After 
that, assign three other students — one 
to take the narrator’s part, one to play 
the roll of Della, and one to play the 
role of Jim. This will be a pass speech 
exercise and not an obtrusive one. 

If you would like to study the story 
as a literary example, we feel that 
there’s no better story for teaching 
economy in writing — how much can be 
said in how few words. Point out how 
brief the paragraphs are — how little 
space is given to sheer description — 
how short and to the point all the con- 
versation is. Point out that, neverthe- 
less, we know these people intimately 
when we are finished. One sentence 
serves to tell us what city they live in. 
A few side-remarks take us into their 
rooms. Although there are no full- 
length descriptions of either Della or 
Jim, we can see them. From the au- 
thor’s few hints, we know what sort of 
life they had in the past, what difficul- 
ties they have faced, and in what spirit 
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they have met their troubles. We can 
also conjecture a good deal about their 
future. 

Ask the class what is the difference 
between Gift of the Magi and the usual 
“story with a trick ending.” The last 
paragraph holds the cue. O. Henry’s 
story has a purpose — something serious 
and earnest to be said, not only about 
two people, but applicable to all hu- 
manity. It teaches a big lesson, but 
teaches it so pleasantly, so easily that 
there is no sense of “preaching.” 


Adventures in Reading (P. 25) 
To Motivate Reading 


Here is a plan which will bring a 
little Christmas spirit into class activity. 
It will serve, too, as a review of book 
acquaintances made during the semes- 
ter. 

Stock the classroom library table with 
back copies of Scholastic opened to 
Mrs. Becker’s pages, with new books, 
the Sunday Book Sections of local and 
New York City papers, book jackets, 
etc. Ask the class to read this week’s 
Adventures in Reading while the stu- 
dents come, a few at a time, to the 
library table. Suggest that they look at 
the exhibit with this thought in mind: 
“If a friend of mine were to give me a 
book for Christmas this year, what book 
would I be most happy to receive?” 


Ask the class to spend the rest of the. 


period writing a letter to an imagined 
generous friend who has telephoned to 
ask what book he should give for 
Christmas. The letter should state the 
title, the author, and the reasons why 
each student would like to receive the 
book of his choice. 

Next day, as a pre-Christmas test, 
ask students to write another letter, this 
time without consulting the library 
table. Each student should address this 
letter to a friend or a member of his 
family. The letter should tell the fol- 
lowing story. “I have chosen a book to 
give you for Christmas. Its name is 

Its author is 

Its general content 

I have chosen this 

book for you, because you are inter- 
ested in and this 
book offers a 


A Page of Christmas Poetry 
(P. 22) 


For Speech Classes 

This collection of poems, arranged 
for choral reading, will serve as the 
basis of a class Christmas program and 
might even be given for the entire 
school in the auditorium. 

The First Carol, from St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel, is beautiful material for such work: 
it could be read most effectively by a 
narrator, a single student reading the 


lines of the angel, and the whole class 


joining in on the final line. A Fifteenth 
Century Christmas Carel has ? 
tions which suggest single voice and 


‘choir: the first two lines of each verse 


going to the single voice, the last two 
to the entire chorus. The Wassail Song 
would be excellent for two choruses, 
one chiming in to answer the other. 
And Good King Wenceslas is almost a 
play in itself, with parts for page and 

i é and with general commentary that 
could be given by the full chorus. 


The Round Table (P. 26) 


For Creative Writing and 
Composition Classes 

Freshmen and sophomores who are 
planning to enter work in the Scholas- 
tic Awards this year will wish to check 
their own products against those in this 
week’s Round Table. Miss Van de 
Water has chosen these freshmen and 
sophomore creations from a large group 
of poems offered by younger students. 
Ask the students to select the poem 
which they like best and to read it 
through three or four times in class, 
making marginal notes about its best — 
lines, its weak lines, its virtues and its 
flaws. Then procede to a class discus- 
sion of the poems. Point out that flaws 
unearthed here are likely to be present 
in most poems by younger writers, and 
that it might be well for the students to 
look back at their own work, weedin 
out such flaws before the Awards dead- 
line date. 


Radio Play: Christmas Concert 
(P. 17) 


For a Christmas Assembly Program 
For Speech Classes 

Although this play may not be broad- 
cast without pergnission, it may be pre- 
sented in class or in the auditorium. 

If you are looking for a Christmas 
celebration piece, we feel that there are 
many reasons for recommending this. It 
is a new kind of Christmas play —a 
agg departure from the old stand- 

ys. The Tschaikowsky music around 
which it is built has proved very a 
pealing to young people; Tschaikowsky 
is an important figure in the history of 
music; and his work has recently been 
made more popular by its place in Walt 
Disney’s Fantasia. Besides, this play can 
be presented with the least possible dif- 
ficulty — through the public-address sys- 
tem, if your school has one, or behind a 
screen, or behind a mock microphone. 
No costumes or sets are necessary. 
music can be performed by the hi 
school orchestra, if the orchestra has 
Nutcracker Suite in its repertoire. If not, 
a recording will serve almost as well. 
The price of recordings has recently 
been cut almost in half, and we heat 
that the entire Nutcracker Suite can be 
bought now for $1.69. Ks 
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Christmas at Bracebridge Hall 
A Famous Account of Yuletide Festivities in Old England 
As Reported by a Well-Known American a Century Ago 


By Washington Irving 


goodly and gracious assemblage of 
countenances: those who were not 
handsome were, at least, happy; and 
happiness is a rare improver of your 
hard-favoured visage. I always con- 
sider an old English family as well 
as a collection of 


over, and the very counterpart of one 
of his ancestors who figured in the 
court of Henry VIII. 

The n said grace, which was 
not a short familiar one, such as is 
commonly addressed to the Deity, in 


these unceremonious days; but a 


HE dinner was served up in the 
< ent hall, where the oo 

always held his Christmas ban- 
quet. A blazing crackling fire of logs 
had been heaped on to warm the 
spacious apartment, and the flame 


went a and wreathing up the 
wide-mouthed chimney. The great 
picture of the crusader and his white 
horse had been profusely decorated 
with greens for the occasion; and 
holly and ivy had likewise been 
wreathed round the helmet and 
weapons on the opposite wall, which 
I understood were the arms of the 
same warrior. I must own, by the 
bye, I had strong doubts about the 
authenticity of the painting and ar- 
mour as having belonged to the cru- 


sader, they certainly having the - 


stamp of more recent days; but I 
was told that the painting had been 
so considered time out of mind; and 
that as to the armour, it had been 
found in a lumber room, and ele- 
vated to its present situation by the 
Squire, who at once determined it 
to be the armour of the family hero; 
and as he was absolute authority on 
all such subjects in his own house- 
hold, the matter had passed into cur- 
rent acceptation. A sideboard was 
set out just under this chivalric tro- 
phy, on which was a display of plate 
that might have vied (at least in 
variety ) with Belshazzar’s parade of 
the vessels of the temple; ‘flagons, 
cans, beakers, goblets, basins, and 
ewers’; the gorgeous utensils of good 
companionship, that had’ gradually 
accumulated through many genera- 
tions of jovial housekeepers. Before 
these stood the two Yule candles 
beaming like two stars of the. first 
magnitude; other lights were dis- 
tributed in branches, and the whole 
array glittered like a firmament of 
silver. 

We were ushered into this ban- 
queting scene with the sound of min- 
strelsy, the old harper being seated 
on a stool beside the fireplace, and 
twanging his instrument with a vast 
deal more power than melody. Never 
did Christmas board display a more 


(325 words to end of this column) 


worth studying 


Holbein’s portraits or Albert Qurer’s 
prints. There is much antiquarian 
lore to be acquired; much knowledge 
of the physiognomies of former 
times. Perhaps it may be from hav- 
ing continually before their eyes 


long, courtly, well-worded one of the 


ancient school. There was now a 
pause, as if something was expected; 
when suddenly the butler entered 
the hall with some degree of bustle; 
he was attended by a servant on 


Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott from ‘‘Bracebridge Hall’’ by Washington Irving. 


those rows of old family portraits, 
with which the mansions of this 
country are stocked; certain it is, that 


' the quaint features of antiquity are 


often most faithfully perpetuated in 
these ancient lines; and I have traced 
an ¢'d family nose through a whole 
picture gallery, legitimately handed 
down from generation to generation, 
almost from the time of the Con- 
quest. rrr 0 the kind was to 
be observed in the worthy company 
around me. Many of their faces had 
evidently originated in a Gothic age, 
and had been merely copied by suc- 
ceeding generations; and there was 
one little girl, in particular, of staid 
demeanor, with a high Roman nose, 
and an antique vinegar aspect, who 
was a great favorite of the Squire’s, 
being, as he said, a Bracebridge all 


(527 words to end of this column) 


each side with a large wax-light, and 
bore a silver dish, on which was an 
enormous pig’s head decorated with 
rosemary, with a lemon in its mouth, 
which was placed with great for- 
mality at the head of the table. The 
moment this pageant made its ap- 
pearance, the harper struck up a 
flourish; at the conclusion of which 
the young Oxonian, on receiving a 
hint from the Squire, gave, with an 
air of the most come variety, an old 
carol, the first verse ot which was as 
follows: 


Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
The boar’s head in hand bring I 
With garlands gay and rosemary 
I pray you all sing merrily, 
Qui estis in convivio. 
(725 words to end of this column) 
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Though prepared to witness. many of 
these little eccentricities, from being 
apprised of the peculiar hobby of mine 
host; yet, I confess, the parade with 
which so odd a dish was introduced 
somewhat perplexed me, until I gather- 
ed from the conversation of the Squire 
and the parson that it was meant to 
represent the bringing in of the boar’s 
head: a dish formerly served up with 
much ceremony, and the sound of min- 
strelsy and song, at great tables on 
Christmas day. ‘I like the old custom, 
said the Squire, ‘not merely because it 
is stately and pleasing in itself, but be- 
cause it was observed at the College 
of Oxford, at which I was educated. 
When I hear the old song chanted, it 
brings to mind the time when I was 
young and gamesome — and the noble 
old college-hall — and my fellow stud- 
ents loitering about in their black 
gowns; many of whom, poor lads, are 
now in their graves!’ 

The table was literally loaded with 
good cheer, and presented an epitome 
of country abundance, in this season of 
overflowing larders. A distinguished 
post was alloted to ‘ancient sirloin, as 
mine host termed it; being, as he added, 
‘the standard of old English hospitality, 
and a joint of goodly presence, and full 
of expectation.” There were several 
dishes quaintly decorated, and which 
had evidently something traditionary in 
their embellishments; but about which, 
as I did not like to appear over-curious, 
I asked no questions. 

I could not, however, but notice a 
pie, magnificently decorated with pea- 
cocks’ feathers, in imitation of the tail 
of that bird, which overshadowed a 
considerable tract of the table. This the 
Squire confessed, with some little hesi- 
tation, was a pheasant-pie, though a 

acock-pie was certainly the most au- 
thentical; but there had been such a 
mortality among the peacocks this sea- 
son, that he could not prevail upon him- 
self to have one killed. 

When the cloth was removed, the 
butler brought in a huge silver vessel 
of rare and curious workmanship, 
which he placed before the Squire. Its 
appearance was hailed with acclama- 
tion; being the Wassail Bowl, so re- 
nowned in Christmas festivity. The con- 
tents had been prepared by the Squire 
himself; for it was a beverage in the 
skilful mixture of which he particularly 
prided himself; alleging that it was too 
abstruse and complex for the compre- 
hension of an ordinary servant. It was 
a pag indeed, that might well 
make the heart of a toper leap within 
him; being composed of the richest and 
raciest wines, highly spiced and sweet- 
ened, with roasted apples bobbing 
about the surface. 

The old gentleman’s whole counten- 


ance beamed with a serene look of in- 


dwellin ‘delighy, t; as he stirred this 
iutehty “bowl. aving raised it to his — 


lips, with a hearty wish of a merry 
Christmas ‘to all present, he sent it brim- 
ming around the, board, for eyery one 
to follow his example, according to the 
primitive style; proncunieg it ‘the an- 
cient fountain of good feeling, where 
all hearts met together.’ 

There was much laughing and rally- 
ing as the honest emblem of Christmas 





joviality circulated, and was kissed 
rather coyly by the ladies. When it 
reached Master Simon he raised it in 
both hands, and with the air of a boon 
companion struck up an old Wassail 
chanson. . . . 

The dinner-time passed away in this 
flow of innocent hilarity; and, though 
the old hall may have resounded in its 
time with many a scené@f broader rout 
and revel, yet I doubt whether it ever 
witnessed more honest and genuine en- 
joyment. How easy it is for one benev- 
olent being to diffuse pleasure around 
him; and how truly is a kind heart a 
fountain of gladness, making everythin 
in its vicinity to freshen into smiles 
The joyous disposition of the worthy 
Squire was perfectly contagious; he was 
happy himself, and disposed to make 
all the world happy; and the little ec- 


centricities of his humour did but sea-~ 


son, in a manner, the sweetness of his 
philanthropy. 

After the. dinner-table was removed, 
the hall was given up to the younger 
members of the family, who, prompted 
to all kind of noisy mirth by the Oxoni- 
an and Master Simon, made its old 
walls ring with their merriment, as they 
played at romping games. I delight in 
witnessing the gambols of children, and 
particularly at this happy holiday-sea- 
son, and could not help stealing out of 
the drawing-room on hearing one of 
their peals of laughter. I found them at 
the game of blind-man’s buff. Master 
Simon, who was the leader of their 
revels, and seeme‘4 on all occasions to 
fulfil the office of that ancient - 
tate, the Lord of Misrule, was bli 
in the midst of the hall. The little be- 
ings were as busy about him as the 


‘many small voices and girlish 





ESSAY 






mock fairies about Falstaff, inching 
him, pi at; the skirts of his coat, 
and im with straws. One fine 


blue-eyed girl of about thirteen, with 
her flaxen hair all in beautiful confusion, 
her frolic face in a glow, her frock half 
torn off her shoulders, a complete pic- 
ture of a romp, was the chief tormentor; 
and from the slyness with which Master 
Simon avoided the smaller game, and 
hemmed this wild little nymph in cor- 
ners, and obliged her to jump shriekin 
over chairs, I the rogue a 
being not a whit more. blinded than 
was convenient. ., . 

Whilst we were all attention to the 
parson’s stories, our ears were suddenly 
assailed by a burst of heterogeneous 
sounds from the. hall, in. which was 
mingled something like the clang of 
rude ministrelsy, with the uproar of 
hter. 
The door suddenly flew open, a a 
train came trooping into the room, that 
might almost have been mistaken for 
b dynerie ste jot the canto Fairy 

at i atiga irit, Master Simon, 
in the faithfal pri 8 of his duties 
as Lord of Misrule, had conceived the 
idea of Christmas mummery, or mask- 
ing; and having called to his assistance 
the Oxonian ‘and the g Officer, who 
were equally ripe for anything that 
should occasion romping and meni- 
ment, they had carried it into instant 
effect. The old housekeeper had been 
consulted; the antique clothes-presses 
and wardrobes rummaged and made to 
yield up the relics of finery that had 
not seen the light for several genera- 
tions; the younger part of the company 
had been privately convened from the 

lour and hall, and the whole had 

sen bedizened out, into burlesque imi- 
tation of an antique masque. 

Master Simon led the van, as ‘An- 
cient Christmas, quaintly apparelled in 
a ruff, a short cloak, which had very 
much the aspect of one vf the old house- 
keeper's petticoats, and a hat that might 
have served for a village steeple, and 
must indubitably have figured in the 
days of the Covenanters. From under 
this his nose curved boldly forth, 
flushed with a frost-bitten bloom, that 
seemed the very trophy of a December 
blast. He was accompanied by the blue- 
eyed romp, dished up as ‘Dame Mince- 
Pie,’ in venerable magnificence of 
faded brocade, long stomacher, peaked 
hat, and high-heeled shoes. The young 
officer appeared as Robin Hood, in a 
sporting s of Kendal green, and a 
foraging cap with a gold tassel. The 
costume, to be sure, did not bear testi- 
mony to deep research, and there was 
an evident eye to the picturesque, 
natural to a young gallant in the pres- 
ence of his mistress. The fair Julia hung 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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ADVENTURES IN READING 


May Lamberton Becker Reviews the New Books 








CAPITAN: THE STORY OF AN ARMY 
MULE. By Lucy Herndon Crockett. 
(Holt.) ‘ 

Among the books offered directly to 
young people this year are several that 
older people are going to read with 
quite as much interest, if these older 

ple are beginners in the subject that 

the books treat. For instance, if you do 
not know the number of times our 
country went to war between the days 
of “Remember the Maine” and 
Treaty of Versailles, you can find out 
at any age and with the greatest ease 
through Capitdn: the Story of an Army 
Mule, by Luey Herndon Crockett 
(Holt). Miss Crockett is an army offi- 
cers daughter and was brought up at 
army posts; her father in this book is 
“the spare and red-head East Tennes- 
see young teamster in our Army, Slim,” 
who was in real life the famous Colonel 
Crockett whose fame in the army was 
as “a hard close-in fighter in all battles 
and conflicts.” But the hero of this 
spirited tale is an army mule, Capitan, 
who gets his first scars accidentally on a 
Missouri farm, and as they are in the 
shape of chevrons (they came from a 
pitchfork wound) they come in handy 
afterwards for identification in the 
amy. Capitan’s experiences, told with 
unflagging interest, take in the Cuban 
expedition, Santiago, the Philippines 
war, the relief of Peking, the Pershing 
trip into Mexico after Villa’s raid on our 
garrison at Columbus, New Mexico, 
and the war in France. Mules live a 
long time; this one lives into honorable 
retirement, as an Act of Congress pen- 
sioning off mules who have had a noble 
amy record is passed just in time to 
stay his execution. This is a true army 
history. 


THE WHITE CLIFFS. By Alice Duer 

Miller. (Coward.) 

The success of the little story in 
verse, The White Cliffs, by Alice Duer 
Miller (Coward), has been almost un- 
precedented; we do not as a rule care 
much in America for narrative poetry 
at book-length. But this story of an 
American woman who married in Eng- 
land, had her ups and downs in getting 


settled there, and came at length to. 


know in her heart what England means, 
does not seem to be in verse as you 
tead it. It sounds like thoughts and 
speech set to music — but letely 
teal speech and thoughts. As = the 
stanza with which it concludes, 1 do 
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illustration from ‘Capitan: The Story of an Army 
Mule,”” by Lucy Herndon Crockett (Holt). 


not know of anything that has been 


more widely quoted, or with more feel- 


ing, in America this year or indeed 
since the war began, than the words 
that round out The White Cliffs. By the 
way, when Mrs. Miller was asked by 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune to name, 
along with other famous writers, the 
three books she had enjoyed this year, 
I was glad to find that one of them was 
Bruce Richmond’s anthology, The Pat- 
tern of Freedom. For it was from this 
that the selections were made by my 
daughter for the book of which you 
have heard so much, the one given to 
English children coming to America, 
The Token of Freedom. 


Biographies 
The publishers of the Rivers of 
America series have started a series of 
biographies for boys which will be in 
their own way an important feature of 
historical publishing. The first to ap- 
pear are Big Knife, a life of George 

Rogers Clarke by William Watson, w 

wrote The Wabash in the Rivers series; 
and Young Hickory, a biography of 
Andrew Jackson, ing up into early 
, by Stailley: Young. These are 

from Farrar and Rinehart. 


/ 


HOME TOWN. By Sherwood Anderson. 


(Alliance. ) 

If I were 2S Rage ot local 
library or the sc ibrary a copy 
of Home Town, by Sherwood Ander- 
son (Alliance) which has some of the 
loveliest and most moving photographs, 
and a spirit that touches the heart of 
postal 27s up in a town like this. 
Indeed, it touches anyone, wherever he 
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was brought up. There are 150 of these 
beautiful photographs of hometown 
scenes and people. 


IF SCHOOL KEEPS. By Phil Stong. 

(Stokes. ) 

Speaking of home towns, better get 
If School Keeps, the unusual autobiog- 
raphy of Phil Stong (Stokes) in which 
he describes his boyhood in Iowa and 
the education he got. 


GIVE ME LIBERTY. By John Erskine. 

(Stokes,) 

Among the historical novels notice 
particularly John Erskine’s Give Me 
Liberty (Stokes) for it may give you 
new light on the character and conduct 
of Patrick Henry. I hasten to say that it 
will be a favorable light — as well as an 
entertaining story. 


FIRST LOVE, FAREWELL. By Graeme 
and Sarah Lorimer. (Little, Brown.) 
Do you remember the Maudie books 

by Graeme and Sarah Lorimer? There 

is a new one, First Love, Farewell 

(Little, Brown), and the chances are 

you'll find it as funny as all the critics 

find it. Speech in the Maudie books 
seems to me to be so nearly the real 

thing one wonders if the authors keep a 

dictaphone handy to get these turns of 

conversation. Of course I know they 
don’t; nothing sounds less natural than 

what comes out of a dictaphone; a 

novelist has to use not only his ears but 

his intelligence! 


SECOND WIND. By Carl Zuckmeyer. 

(Doubleday. ) 

Another book. you'd better’ put on 
your list is Second Wind, by Carl Zuck- 
meyer (Doubleday). This has Dorothy 
Thompson’s introduction; it is a Ger- 
man playwright’s story of his experi- 
ences in artistic and literary Berlin be- 
fore the Nazi control, and his escape to 
America (Vermont) from Austria at the 
time of the anschluss. The beauty of it 
is that it is so quiet, so rich. It speaks of 
America, for instance, as few of us have 
spoken: “Americans are made by des- 
tiny. Nothing falls into their laps and 
they are not born with things; their 
whole history is that of a continuous 
manly mastery over destiny.” Reading 
the last chapter of his book I felt my- 
self thrill with a sense of his belief that 
in America one may become a man 
after God’s pattern —and “that is all 
any man can strive for, or become.” 


LET US HAVE FAITH. By Helen Keller. 

(Doubleday.) 

In this, her newest book, Helen Kel- 
ler, one of the world’s best loved and 
most admired of women, has written 
for us a simple but militant message of 
faith in mankind and for the world 
that is much needed this dark Decem- 
ber. ; 










HEN old contributors are 
graduated from high school I 
am always sorry. Happily, 
however, as sure as songs of spring- 
time, freshmen and sophomores ap- 
pear to fill up the ranks. Today's 
page is theirs. 

The first contributor has already 
made his debut. I am glad to print 
more of his original and interesting 
writing. His expression and _his 
thought are distinctly individual. 
You will be glad to know that there 
is more of his work to come. 


An Alley Cat 


An alley cat 

From the old back streets of the Big 
City 

Is mean, 


I think. 


An alley cat, 

If you try to befriend the beast, which 
is quite improbable, 

Mc. 


An alley cat 

Will bite 

And yow] 

And cause old shoes et cetera to be 
thrown 

At night. 


An alley cat 

Is unlovely 

And unloved; 

But has a strong spirit. 


Despite 
The need to drown this alley cat 
I like him. 


The cat 
Is that. 


Paul Carter, 14 
potion Idaho, High School 
va Barnes, Teacher 


Billy Gardner tells a story with an 
economy of detail which is con- 
cealed by the pleasantly rhythmical 
repetitions. Do you know what the 
fourth little duck was? 


Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 








Four Little Ducks 


Four little ducks sat on a dam, 
A-sittin’ there, 

A-floatin’ there. 

Then came a shot. 

“Come on, let’s scram, 

Into the air, 

Into the air.” 


There’s one duck still a-floatin’ there; 
He didn’t fly into the air. 

He just kept on a-floatin’ there, 
A-floatin’ there, 

A-floatin’ there. 


Three little ducks, they flew around, 
With not a sound, 

With not a sound, 

Then came two shots, 

And two were downed, 

With scarce a sound, 

With scarce a sound. 


Now two little ducks are a-floatin’ there. 
The other floater isn’t there. 

The hunters have him in their lair, 
He floated there, 

Just floated there. 


Now one little duck’s a-flyin’ around, 
With not a sound, 

With not a sound. 

One little. duck, he flew away, 

Flew away, 

Into the gray, 

Into the gray. 


Billy Gardner, 14 
Buffalo, South Dakota High School 
Mrs. Myrle Hanson, Teacher 


The naturalness and simplicity of 
the following poem c out the 
theories of Wordsworth, which we 
have been reading about in The 
Poetry Corner. He too wrote long- 
ingly about the simple joys of child 


Following in the Furrow 


As a child I remember following in the 
furrow, 
Round after round while Father 
lowed. 
en I'd find a killdee’s nest, 
One of the things I liked best, 
Following in the furrow. 












Awards, but for the Awards a total 
of at least one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 












Now that the days of childish play are 


I ven wish them back, 

And when in the springtime 

The farmers plow the ground, 

I long to be a child again, 

Following in the furrow. 
Lucille Chilton, 14 
Cambellsburg, Ky., High School 
Sue M. Heilman, Teac 


The poems that follow are more 
conventional, but they show a com- 
mand of rhythm which augurs good 
things for the future. They present 
their themes clearly and briefly. 


Defeat 


Up near the Oregon border, 

In the depths of the whispering pine, 
Stands apr old and pe so 
Near the shaft of a ruined mine. 


There where the deer now wander, 
Light-footed and unafraid, 

Once dwelt a sturdy miner, 

Who toiled in the ground undismayed. 


The mine gave but dross for his labor, 
Drear toil broke a heart that was brave, 
And now the tall pine trees whisper, 
Standing guard o’er the miner's grave. 
Bett , 18 
Sonik cae, Cal., High School 
Katherine Graham, Teacher 


Heights 
I stood upon the mountain top 
And looked far down below; 
I saw the surging tide of life 
Like specks that come and go. 


Yet well I knew, yes, very well, 
‘That each speck held a soul: 
Each with its sorrows, joys and tears, 
Each fighting for a goal. 
Harriet Schilling, 14 
Hellertown, Pa., High School 
Marcella Dimmick, Teacher 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Several publishers have hit upon the 
idea of issuing inexpensive Christmas 
stories in ‘booklet form, to be given 
much as you'd send a ric Christmas 
card to a special friend. You'll like any 
or all of the following: Cherished and 
Shared of Old, by Susan Glaspell 
(Julian Messner, Inc.); All Through the 
Night, by Rachel Field (Macmillan) ; 
Christmas, a story by Eleanor Roosevelt 
(Knopf); Once on Christmas, by Dor- 
othy Thompson (Oxford); and Happy 
Christmas, by Daphne DuMaurier 
(Knopf). The first four of these sell for 
50c apiece; the last one for 75c. 

Another new Christmas book which 
has come to our desk (a fat one, this 
time, of over 550 pages) is called The 
Christmas Companion, edited by John 
Hadfield (Dutton). In it you'll find a 
collection of Christmas stories, poetry. 
carols. quizzes, history, essays. etc. 


DICKENS 


“| wonder .it you evér read Dickens 
Christmas Books?” wrote Robert Louis 
Stevenson on discovering them for the 
first time. “. . . I feel so good after 
them, and would do anything to make 
the world a little better for people. Oh, 
what a jolly thing it is for a man to 
have written books like these books, 
and just fill le’s hearts with a de- 
sire ha be good!” 


BOOK INTO MOVIE 

A plaque honoring the film version of 
The Grapes of Wrath as the best mo- 
tion picture made from a book during 
the past year was recently presented to 
Nunnally Johnson, for Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox, producers of the film. Presen- 
tation was made by J. Donald Adams, 
editor of the New York Times Book 
Review, chairman of the critics’ com- 
mittee which made the selection. 


ADD AMERICAN LANGUAGE 

E. B. White, who is one of our favor- 
ite essayists, concludes a short piece 
on Maine speech in the December issue 
of Harpers with this paragraph: “Coun- 
try talk is alive and accurate, and con- 
tains more pictures and images than 
city talk. It usually has an unmistakable 
sincerity which gives it distinction. I 
think there is less talking merely for the 
sound which it makes. At any rate, I 
seldom tire listening to even the most 
commonplace stuff, directly and _ sin- 
cerely spoken. . . .” As Harpers readers 
know, Mr. White was for years editor 
of The New Yorker before he left the 
city and went to Maine to live. His de- 
partment, “One Man’s Meat,” appears 
regularly in the magazine. 


NEW NOVEL 

Ellen Glasgow, who was recently 
awarded the Howells Medal (Schol., 
Dec. 2), has delivered the manuscript 
of her new novel — the first in five years 
— to her publisher. It has no title as yet, 
but it’s a contemporary story laid in 
Virginia. 


Merry Christmas! 





WORDS TO THE WISE 
A Vocabulary Builder 


The italicized words are taken trom 
the pages of Scholastic. Test your 
knowledge of their meanings by check- 
ing a, b, orc. Key is on page 28. 

l. (a) A carpenter (b) an interior 
decorator (c) a burglar would be most 
likely to ransack a house. 

2. Meretricious posters might be 
found at (a) an art exhibit in a school 
(H) a circus side show (c) a concert 
all. 

3. The ravages of war are most ap- 
parent in (a) the destruction of lite 
and property (b) the conferences of 
diplomats (c) the increased activity 
among defense industries. 

4. You would expect to find - 
dence in (a) a banker (b) a race Cock 
gambler (c) an auto mechanic. 

5. “The cause of corruption in our 
state is patent to every voter!” the at- 
tomey charged. He meant that the 
(0) protected by dishonest polidians 

prot by dis itici 
(c) plain and itis 


6. Which would be most likely to 
indulge in critical scrutiny: (a) a fash- 
ionable lady at a theatre (b) a boy at 
a picnic (c) a baseball fan at a big 
league game? 

7. You would look for a mammoth 
in (a) a zoo (b) a museum (c) a South 
American jungle. 

8. My friend owes me — The 
sum is inconsequential: . therefore, I 
shall probably (a) send her a curt let- 
ter (b) ask my lawyer to collect (c) 
forget it. 

9. An assertion is (a) a statement 
without definite proof (b) a falsehood 
(c) a boast. 

10. When my uncle speaks in ec- 
static terms of his South American trip, 
you can be sure he (a) will never want 


- to return (b) enjoyed it (c) had a dis- 


appointing experience. 

11. A coveted trophy is one that (a) 
is hard to get (b) everybody wants 
(c) is unique. 

12. Du ion of important docu- 
same. GL  telemeend -eaeiesk es. 
theft, etc. (b) ishable by fine or 
imprisonment (c) a waste of time and 
effort. 
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What Would You Say? 


An Exercise in Practical English 


Scene: A New York subway in the 
rush hour. Two girls are discussing 
Christmas shopping. Try to find the 
errors in their conversation. Key ison 


page 28. 


1. Min: Did you ever see anythin 
like this here subway at 5:30 
‘There’s not a seat to be had! 

. Marc: Seat? Say, listen, when 
you've rode in subways as long as 
me, you'll be glad of a strap to 
hang on to! 

. Min: I wouldn't mind if I didn’t 
have all these Christmas packages. 

. Marc: Here, leave me take some 
of them. 

. Min: Thanks. But be careful. They 
aren't tied very secure. 

. Mare: I haven’t bought all m 
wey yet. I want to get a hand- 

ag for my sister. 

. Min: Well, I seen the prettiest 
handbags at Stacy’s. They only cost 
two dollars. 

. Marc: But my sister is awful par- 
ticular. She’s a very stylish dresser. 

. Min: Well, everybody has their 
own ideas about style. That’s why 
it’s so hard to buy presents, espe- 
cially for women. 

. Mare: You're right. If I had my 
way, us girls would buy our own 
Christmas presents and save a lot 
of trouble! 





Christmas Poetry 
(Concluded from page 19) 
‘Bring me flesh and bring me wine, 
Bring me pine logs hither; 
Thou and I will see him dine, 
When we bear them thither.” 


Page and monarch, forth they went, 
Forth they went together; 

Through the rude wind’s wild lament, 
And the bitter weather. 


‘Sire, the night is darker now, 
And the wind blows stronger; 
Fails my heart, I know not how, 
I can go no longer.” 


“Mark my footsteps, good my pagel 
Tread thou in them’ boldly. sin 
Thou shalt find the winter’s rage 
Freeze thy blood less coldly.” 

In his master’s steps he trod, 


Where the snow lay dinted; 

Heat was in the very sod 

Which the saint had printed. 

Therefore, Christian men, be sure, 

Wealth or rank possessing, 

Ye who now will bless the poor, 

Shall yourselves find blessing. 
—Translated from the Latin by 

John Neal 
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The Night Before Christmas 


By Clement C. Moore 


‘Twas the night before Christmas, when 
all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even 
a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chim- 
ney with care, 

In hopes that ST. NICHOLAS soon 
would be there; 


The children were nestled all snug in 
their beds, 

While visions of sugar-plums danced 
through their heads; 

And Mamma in her ‘kerchief, and I in 
my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long 
winter's nap, — 


When out on the lawn there arose 
such a clatter, 

| sprang from my bed to see what was 
the matter; 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up 
the sash. 


The moon on the breast of the new- 
fallen snow 

Gave the lustre of mid-day to objects 
below; 

When, what to my wondering eyes 
should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny 
reindeer, 


With a little old driver, so lively and 
quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be SAINT 
NICK. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers 
they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and 
called them by name. 


“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, 
Prancer and Vixen! 

On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and 
Blitzen! 

To the top of the porch! to the top of 
the wall! 

Now, dash away! dash away! dash 
away all!” 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurri- 
cane fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle, 
mount to the sky, 

So up to the house-top the coursers 
they flew, 

With a sleigh full of toys—and ST. 
NICHOLAS too! 


And then, in a twinkling, I heard on 
the roof, 

The prancing and pawing of each little 
hoof. 

As I drew in my head, and was turning 
around, 

Down the chimney ST. NICHOLAS 

~~ eame with a bound. 





He was dressed all in fur, his head to 
his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with 
ashes and soot! 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his 
back, 

And he looked like a pedlar just open- 
ing his pack; 

His eyes — how they twinkled! his dim- 
ples, how merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like 
a cherry! 

His droll little mouth was drawn up 
like a bow, 

And the beard of his chin was a white 
as the snow. 


The stump of a pipe he held tight in 
his aid 

And the smoke, it encircled his head 
like a wreath. 

He had a broad face, and a little round 
belly, 

That shook, when he laugh’d, like a 
bowl full of jelly. 


He was chubby and plump; a right 
jolly old elf; 

And I laughed, when I saw him, in 
in sg of myself. 

A wink of his eye, and a twist of his 
head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to 
dread. 


He spoke not a word,but went straight 
to his work, 

And filled all the stockings — then 
turned with a jerk, 

And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he 
rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team 
gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew, like the down 
off a thistle. 

But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove 
out of sight, 

“Happy Christmas to all! and to all a 
good night!” 


Key to “What Would You Say?” 


1. Omit here. 

2. rode should be ridden. 

2. me * I (have). i 
4. leave * let. 

5. secure ™ securely. 

7. seen n saw. 

7. onlycost ” cost only. 

8. awful ”™ , 

9. their - Rede 

10. us % we. 

Key to “Words to the Wise” 
l.c 4.a 7. b 10. b 
2.b 5..¢ 8c ll. b 
3. a 6. a 9. a 12. a 








Bracebridge Hall _ 
(Concluded from page 24) 


on his arm in a ty rustic dre 
‘Maid Marian’ "Phe 2 ae 
had been met 


of the ancient belles of Bracebridge 
ae acd the S pe bewhiskered 

t cor. ’ clad in 
broad skirts, hanging attend and full. 
bottomed wigs, to t the char. 
acters of Roast » Plum Pud.ting, 
and other worthies celebrated in ancient 
maskings. The whole was under the 
control of the Oxonian, in the appro. 
priate character of Misrule. 


The ih Ba of this motley crew, 
with beat of drum, according to ancient 
custom, was the consummation of up 
roar and merriment. Master Simon cov- 
ered himself with glory by the state. 
liness with which, as Ancient Christmas, 
he walked a minuet with the peerless, 
though giggling, Dame Mince-Pie. It 
was followed a dance of all the 
characters, which, from its medley of 
costumes, seemed as though the old 
family portraits had skipped down from 
their frames to join in the sport. Dif- 
ferent centuries were figuring at cross 
hands and right and left; the dark ages 
were cutting pirouettes and rigadoons; 
and the days Bp tia Bess jigging mer- 
rily down the middle, throug 
succeeding generations. 


The’ worthy squire contemplated 
these fantastic sports, and this resur- 
rection of his old wardrobe, with the 
simple relish of childish delight. He 
stood chuckling and rubbing his hands, 
and scarcely hearing a word the parson 
said, notwithstanding that the latter was 
discoursing most authentically on the 
anciént and stately dance of the Paon, 
or Peacock, from which he conceived 
the minuet to be derived. For my 
I was in a continual excitement, from 
the varied scenes of whim‘and innocent 
gaiety passing before me. It was in- 
spiring to. see wild-eyed frolic and 
warm-hearted hospitality breaking out 
from among the chills and glooms of 
winter, and old age throwing off his 
apathy, and catching once more the 
freshness of youthful enjoyment. | felt 
also an interest in the scene, from 
the consideration that these fleeting 


a line of 


customs were g fast into oblivion, 
and that this was, perhaps, the 
family in England in w the whole 
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THE GIFT OF THE MAGI : 
An Old Christmas Story, and One of the Best 


NE dollar and eighty-seven 
Q cents. That was all. And sixty 

cents of it was in pennies. 
Pennies saved one and two at a 
time by bull-dozing the grocer and 
the vegetable man and the butcher 
until one’s cheeks burned with the 
silent imputation of parsimony that 
such close dealing implied. Three 
times Della counted it. One dollar 
and eighty-seven cents. And the 
next day would be Christmas. 

There was clearly nothing to do 
but flop down on the shabby little 
couch and howl. So Della ,did it. 
Which instigates the moral reflection 
that life is made up of sobs, sniffles, 
and smiles. with sniffles predomi- 
nating. 

While the mistress of the home is 
gradually subsiding from the first 
stage to the second, take a look at 
the home. A furnished flat at $8.00 
per week. It did not exactly beggar 
description, but it certainly had that 
word on the lookout for the mendi- 
cancy squad. In the vestibule below 
was a letter-box into which no letter 
would go, and an electric button 
from which no mortal finger could 
coax a ring. Also appertaining there- 
unto was a card bearing the name 
“Mr. James Dillingham Young.” 

The “Dillingham” had been mn 
to the breeze during a former peri 





By.O. Henry 
(William Sydney Porter) 


ot prosperity when its possessor was 
being paid $30.00 a week. Now, 
when the income was shrunk to 
$20.00, the letters of “Dillingham” 
looked blurred, as though they were 
thinking seriously of contracting to 
a modest and unassuming D. But 
whenever Mr. James Dillingham 
Young came home and reached his 
flat above he was called “Jim” and 
greatly hugged by Mrs. James Dil- 
lingham Young, already introduced 
to you as Della. Which is all very 
good, 

Della finished her cry and at- 
tended to her cheeks with the pow- 
der puff. She stood by the window 
and looked out dully at a grey cat 


‘ walking a grey fence in a grey back- 


yard. Tomorrow would be Christ- 
mas Day, and she had only $1.87 
with which to buy Jim a present. 
She had been saving every penny 
she could for months, with this re- 
sult. Twenty dollars a week doesn’t 
go far. Expenses had been greater 
than she had calculated. y al- 
ways are. Only $1.87 to buy a pres- 
ent for Jim. Her Jim. Many a happy 
hour she had spent planning for 


something nice for him. Something 
fine and rare and sterling — some- 
thing just a little bit near to bein 
worthy of the honor of being own 
by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between 
the windows of the room. Perhaps 
you have seen a pier-glass in an 
$8.00 flat. A very thin and very agile 
person may, by observing his reflec- 
tion in a rapid sequence of longi- 
tudinal strips, obtain a fairly accu- 
rate conception of his looks. Della, 
being slender, had mastered the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the 
window anc stood before the glass. 
Her eyes were shining brilliantly, 
but her face had lost its color within 
twenty seconds. Rapidly she pulled 
down her hair and let it fall to its 
full length. 

Now, there were two possessions 
of the James Dillingham Youngs in 
which they both took a mighty 
pride. One was Jim’s gold watch 
that had been his father’s and his 
grandfather's. The other was Della’s 
hair. Had the Quee1 of Sheba lived 
it, the flat across the airshaft, Della 
would have let her hair hang out 
the window some day to dry just to 
depreciate Her Majesty's jewels and 
gifts. Had King Solomon been the 
janitor, with al] his treasures piled 
up.in the basement. Jim would have 
pulled out his watch every time he 
passed, just to see him pluck at his 
beard from envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell 
about her, rippling and shining like 
a cascade of brown waters. It 
reached below her knee and made 
itself almost a garment for her. And 
then she did it up again nervously 
and quickly. Once she faltered for a 
minute and stood still while a tear 
or two splashed on the worn carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; 
on went her old brown hat. With a 
whirl of skirts and with the brilliant 
sparkle still in her eyes, she fluttered 
cut the door and down the stairs to 
the street. Where she stopped the ~ 
sign read: “Mme Sofronie. Hair 
Goods of All Kinds.” One flight up 


“Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lift- 
ing the mass with a practiced hand. 


Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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Della ran, and -collected herself, 
panting. Madame, large, too white, 


chilly, hardly looked the “Sofronie.” . 


“Will you buy my hair?” asked 
Della. 

“I buy hair,” said Madame. “Take 
yer hat off and let's have a sight _of 
the looks of it.” Down rippled the 
brown cascade. “Twenty dollars,” 
said Madame, lifting the mass with 
a practiced hand. 

“Give it to me quick,” said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours 
tripped by on rosy wings. Forget the 
hashed metaphor. She was ransagk- 
ing the stores for Jim’s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had 
been made for Jim and no one else. 
There was no other like it in any of 
the stores, and she had turned all of 
them inside out. It was a platinum 
fob chain simple and chaste in de- 
sign, properly proclaiming its value 
by substance alone and not by mere- 
tricious ornamentation — as all good 
things should do. It was even worthy 
of The Watch. As soon as she saw it 
she knew that it must be Jim’s. It 
was like him. Quietness and value— 
the description applied to both. 
Twenty-one dollars they took from 
her for it, and she hurried home 
with the 87 cents. With that chain 
on his watch Jim might be properly 
anxious about the time in any com- 
pany. Grand as the watch was, he 
sometimes looked at it on the sly on 
account of the old leather strap that 
he used in place of a chain. 

When Della reached her home her 
intoxication ge way to a little 
prudence and reason. She got out 
her curling irons and lighted the gas 
and went to work repairing the 
ravages made by generosity added 
to love. Which is always a tremen- 
dous task, dear friends — a mammoth 
task. Within forty minutes her head 
was covered with tiny, close-lying 
curls that made her look wonderfully 
like a truant schoolboy. And she 
looked at her reflection in the mirror 
long, carefully, and critically. 

“If Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said 
to herself, “before he takes a second 
look at me, he'll say I look like a 
Coney Island chorus girl. But what 
could I do—oh! what could I do 
with a dollar and eighty-seven 
cents?” 

At seven oclock the coffee was 
made and the frying-pan was on the 
back of the stove hot and ready to 

(Concluded on page 36) 





O. HENRY 
W: HAVE had so many requests 


for an O. Henry story from our 
readers lately that we have decided to 
give you one of his most famous — “The 
Gift of the Magi”— as a Christmas 
present. Like Dickens’ perennially read 
“Christmas Carol,” this story is an old 
one. It wasn’t written this year, or last, 


or even within your memories. But like ~ 


Dickens’ story, “The Gift of the Magi” 
is never too old or too familiar to re- 
read at this time of year, because it 
holds the essence of real and true 
spirit of Christmas. 

O. Henry was born William Sydney 


‘Porter in Greensboro, North Carolina— 


a sleepy little town in that year of 1862. 
When he was three years old his 
mother died of tu — the dis- 
ease which claimed him forty-four 
years later. He was raised in Greens- 
boro by his maiden Aunt Linda, and 
the only education he ever knew he 
received at her little school. At fifteen 
he left school to help out with the tail- 
ing family fortunes, and took a job at 
his uncle's drugstore. In between filling 
prescriptions (which he disliked heart- 
ily) he amused himself by writing 
skits and illustrating them with cartoons 
and caricatures of his customers. In 
1882, when he was nineteen, he went 
to Texas for his health—and stayed 
there for the next fifteen years. After 
two years of ranch life he moved into 
Austin, where he worked as a drug 
clerk, in a real estate office, and later 
as draftsman in the State Land Office. 
Up until this time things were going 
well for young Porter. He was 
in the social life of the capital; he had 
married a charming young Austin belle, 
Athol Estes; he was writing a. weekly 
newspaper Column; he had ‘sold a few 
stories to a New York magazine; he 
was busy editing a little local news- 
paper called Stone. Then, in 
1891, he took a position as tellér in the 
Austin First National, Bank, and there- 














four years later (while he was workin 
in -Houston) was indicted 
for embezzlement of bank funds. Main. 
taining his innocence, he took a train 
for Austin, ap with every idea 
of facing the music. If he had stayed on 
that train and stood trial, people be 
lieve he would have been acquitted. It 
was well known that the bank was in 
high disfavor with Federal banking of. 
ficials for its notoriously lax methods, 
and that they were determined to make 
an example of someone. But fifty miles 
out of Houston, on what must have 
been an impulse to avoid a scandal, no 
matter what the verdict, he took a train 


direction ani . 


fended in, Ne 
ed in New . From there he 
went to Honduras, to South America, 
to Mexico. His companion on these 
junkets (and later in the Ohio Peniten- 
ine was Al Jennings, famous outlaw 
later Porter’s biographer. In 1897 
Porter learned that his wife (the Della 
of “The Gift of the Magi”), who had 
stood loyally by him gh all his 
trouble, was seriously ill. He returned 
to the United States and gave himself 
up. His wife died in July, 1897; the 
following February he was sentenced to 
five years in the penitentiary. , 
Porter's stay in prison was commuted 
(for good vior) to three years and 
three months. After his release he vis- 
ited his daughter in Pittsburgh for an 
interval, then moved on to New York 
where he spent the most of his remain- 
ing years until his death in 1910. In 
1907 he married a childhood friend 
from Greensboro and spent of his 
time in the South, although he was 
never entirely happy away from the 
New York he made his own and 
which provided him with so much 
saul 4 for his. vastly popular stories. 
He had begun “those stories 
in prison—under the name of 0. 
Henry. As his fame grew he couidn't 
ecinle them fast enough. Today 0. 
Henry — “the American De Maupas- 
sant” — is one of the most a 
lished of modern authors. The hundreds 


of stories which he wrote so swiftly and J 


a so (he turned out 
ore ie ke foes during his short 
writing career) have been translated 
into nearly all languages, and show no 
sign of losing their ity. The 
constant sale of the twelve- volumes of 
his Collected. Works (Doubleday) 
proves that, to millions of Americans, 
the name of O..Henry means more than 
a. candy bar, 
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ic's Week 
Ae) U A ka D YO U ng LI FE apcantdbog. 
Vocational Questions and Answers 


Conducted. by Robert H. Mathewson, Ph.D. 
Scholastic Vocational Editor 


Electrical Trades 

Q. 1 would appreciate all information 
concerning the possibility of my enter- 
ing a trade school. I am interested in 
learning an electrical trade. 

A. I think your ambition is a com- 
mendable one. You should examine 
thoroughly opportunities for electrical 


work in your community before enroll-’ 


ing for a long training period, however. 
Write immediately to your State De- 
partment of Education for a list of 
trade schools in the state, together with 
lines of instruction offered in each. 
Through .your local superintendent of 
schools you can then arrange ‘for en- 
rollment at the nearest school. 


Dress Buyer 
Q. I am fourteen years old. I am 


determined to be a dress buyer. I know . 


that I must start off as a sales girl. 
What are the stages I must go through? 

A. There are more people who want 
to be buyers than will ever become 
buyers. It is one of the most highly 
competitive vocations that a girl can 
consider. College graduates who have 
specialized in design, textiles, sketch- 
ing, languages are eagerly accepting 
positions as sales girls, so that they may 
start on their way to become dress 
buyers. Some will progress to heads of 
departments, some will get minor buy- 
ing assignments, a very few will be- 
come buyers of responsibility and 
authority. These will receive a good 
salary .. . and they will earn every cent 
of it. If they make an unwise selection, 
or guess the fashion trend wrong, only 
a few times, they will be replaced by 
one of the many girls who have applied 
for their jobs long before. Some will 
have such superlative health that they 
will be able to stand the strain but a 
number will crack up under a pressure 
that taxes both nerves and physi 
vigor. The glamour is for those on the 
outside, looking on. 


Studying Occupations 


Q. I am a freshman in high school 
and am fourteen years old> We are 
studying vocations at the present time. 
Each upil is to choose some occu 
tion which appeals to him and find all 
the information he can secure. I cannot 
decide what to choose. Have you any 
suggestions? ™ 

A. At your age it is not essential 


that you choose an occupation; in fact, 
it may not be desirable. On the other 
hand, it will help you later on if you 
now begin to study yourself and occu- 
pations with the idea of gathering as 
much information as possible. Under 

te cover, I am sending lists of 


réferences which may be of help to you 
in your future investigations. From 
these, let me suggest three books which 
you may procure through your library, 
I Find My Vocation by Harry D. Kit- 


don, Conn.; Art: Vocations for Those 
Interested in It, University of Chicago 
Bookstore; If You Are Considering Art, 
Mechanics Institute, Book Store, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Opportunities in Commer- 
cial Art, Minneapolis Board of Educa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Physical Education 

Q. Will you kindly give me infor- 
mation upon these two fields: physical 
education and oil burning furnaces? 

A. Physical education seems headed 
for a revival. More and more emphasis 
may be placed upon it in connection 
with the defense program. Announce- 
ments have recently come over the 
radio that a national movement is being 
organized to promote physical educa- 


Many trade schools offer practical training for electrical work. These boys are 
learning to repair radios in a vocational high school in an eastern city. 


son, McGraw-Hill Co., New York; 
Careers for Women by Catherine 
Filene, Houghton Mifflin; Vocations for 
Girls by Lingenfelter and Kitson, Har- 
court,-Brace. 


Commercial Art 


Q. Please inform me as to where I 
can get information regarding commer- 
cial art. 

A. Here are some references which 
should yield you a fund of helpful in- 
formation: So You're Going to Be an 
Artist by Matlack Price, Watson-Gup- 
tils Publications, N. Y.; Commercial 
Art and Industrial Design, Vocational 
Monograph No. 9, Vocational Informa- 
tion, Quarrie Reference Library, Chi- 
cago; Art Occupations in Industry, 
Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions, Connecticut College, New Lon- 


tion in various ways among the popula- 
tion of this country. Such a movement 
occurred in Great Britain a few years 
ago and a similar interest now appears 
to be arising here. The National Rec- 
reation Association, Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
City, will have information in this field. 

That branch of the heating and ven- 
tilating field which has to do with oil 
burners has three main divisions: 1. En- 
gineering, 2. i ag 8. Installation 
service. Engineers know the theory and 
practice of heating, not only in con- 
nection with oil burning heaters but 
also other kinds of systems. Many sales- 
men are not trained engineers but some 
are. Installers are handy men, me- 
chanics who have been specially trained 
to put in this equipment: Servicemen 
are retained by oil supply companies 
and by heating system concerns. 
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THE NATIONAL YOUTH POLL 


Students and Parents Express Opinions on Current Topics 


ENIOR and junior high schoo! students through- 
out the country who participated in the National 
Youth Poll conducted by the Civics Research 


‘Institute through Scholastic’s October 21 issue will 


be interested in knowing that their choice for Presi- 
dent is the same as that of the country at large. Over 
12,000 votes of students and parents were received 


_ before the November 5 election on the question, 


“Who is your choice for President, Roosevelt or 
Willkie?” The combined vote on this question was 60 
per cent for Roosevelt, 38 per cent for Willkie, with 
the remainder undecided. 

The junior high school students showed a greater 
leaning toward Roosevelt than the group as a whole. 
The combined junior and senior high school vote on 
this question, when tabulated separately from nen- 
students, showed 54.5 for Roosevelt, 44.4 for Willkie, 
and 1.1 undecided. These figures are surprisingly 
close to the popular election result, which was 54.5 
for Roosevelt. 

In spite of the fact that 38 per cent of all voters 
preferred Willkie, only 26.8 per cent thought that he 
would win the election, as shown by the results on 
question 5. 

The majority of National Youth Poll voters believe 
that the United States will be drawn into the war in 
Europe. Boys-and fathers believe this more strongly 
than girls and mothers (see question 1). 

The Youth Poll results point the way to two safety 
measures that apparently would have wide public 
support. Eighty-one per cent of all voters believe 
that it would be desirable for high schools to 
students instruction in the mechanics of pl 
driving. The Civics Research Institute reports a 
number of letters from teachers expressing the hope 
that this poll will mean the beginning of automobile 
instruction in their schools. 

There is a growing feeling among automobile 
drivers in this country that-too-slow cars and trucks 
on the open hi ivrey are as great a menace as too- 
fast drivers, and minimum-speed laws are being con- 
sidered. Probably many drivers have had the experi- 
ence of riding behind a truck that crawls up a hill at 
10 miles an hour and then races down the opposite 
side at top speed. 

Sixty-five per cent of the voters on question $ think 
that all cars and trucks on the open highway should 
be required to go-at least 25 miles an hour. The per- 
centage in favor of such a law tends to be higher in 
the east, probably because of the more crowded 
highways in the east. 

Five questions were voted on in the first poll. The 
detailed results on each are printed at right. 


Another series of questions in the National Youth 
Poll will be given in the January 13 issue. Look for 


these questions, and be sure to vote on them. If you 
have any questions that you would like to submit 
for consideration in the National Youth Poll, send 
them to the Civics Research Institute, 3506 Patterson 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


QUESTION 1: Do you think that the United States will 
be drawn into the war in Europe? — 
Total number voting: Students, oon Parents, 2,304. 
Wamber Percentage voting 
No Undecided 
31.9 12.3 
28.4 19.4 
25.2 24.7 
30.0 13.4 
Mothers 1,190 29.7 21.1 
All voters 11,922 53.3 29.6 17.1 


QUESTION 2: Do you think that all high schools should 
give students instruction in the mechanics of automo- 
bile driving? 

Total number voting: Students, 9,649; Parents, 2,284. 
Number ’ _ Percentage voting 
Yes No 

81.2 16.1 

82.9 13.5 

83.1 13.0 

75.2 21.3 

Mothers 1,190 W771 18.1 

All voters 11,933 81.1 15.5 


QUESTION 3: Do you think that there should be a law 
requiring all cars and trucks on the open highway to 
go at least 25 miles an hour? 

Total number voting: Students, 9,500; Piwetines 2,273. 
Number Percentage voting 
Yes No i 
3,931 


68.5 29.2 
4,502 61.4 34.1 
1,067 

- 1,095 


58.4 35.9 
67.6 29.8 
Mothers 1,178 
All voters 11,173 


64.5 29.3 
64.4 31.8 
QUESTION 4: Who is your choice for President, Roose- 
velt or Willkie? 
Total number voting: Seal sialasy 9,978; Parents, 2,499. 
Number Percentage voting 
Roosevelt Willkie Undecided 
57.4 41.4 
59.3 39.0 
615 36.5 
66.7 32.1 
Mothers 66.1 32.1 
All voters 60.4 38.1 
QUESTION 5: Who do you think will win the presiden- 
tial election, Roosevelt or Willkie? 


Total number voting: Students, aa Parents, 2,315. 


Number Percentage voting 
Roosevelt Willkie Undecided 

3,934 69.0 15 
4,415 2.3 
1,074 3.4 
1,131 1.2 
1,184 ; 1.0 

11,738 1.8 


4,006 


4,554 
1,058 
1,114 


Boys 

Girls 
Unclassified* 
Fathers 


Undecided 
3,965 a 
4,593 
1,091 
1,094 


Boys 

Girls 
Unelassified* 
Fathers 


Boys 

Girls 
Unclassified* 
Fathers 


Boys 

Girls 
Uncelassified* 
Fathers 


3,934 
4,520 


Boys 

Girls 
Unelassified* 
Fathers 
Mothers 

All voters 


* This the votes of students that were reported but not divided 


group includes 
te indicate how many were boys and how many giris. i: 
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14. Christmas on the Air 


VERY seat was taken when 
E; Marge Merritt boarded the 
downtown bus at the corner of 
Arbor and Vine Saturday afternoon. 
But, as she walked toward the back 
of the bus, she heard a cracked voice 
that sounded vaguely familiar: 
“Won't you have this seat, miss?” 

Marge turned and faced Mac 
Worth. 

“Well, well, if it isn’t Granpa!” 
Marge laughed, as she accepted his 
ofer and sat down. “Thanks, 
Gramps!” 

“Say, you know, I couldn't feel-any 
sillier about this old man’s part in 
the broadcast if —if I was supposed 
to be Grampa Snerd!” Mac said. 
“How did I ever get mixed up in this 
thing, anyhow? Oh, I don’t mean to 
low-rate the script! It’s swell, and it 
was a Slick idea of yours to write in 
the part about your — Grandfather. 
But it’s still a mystery to me how I 


By Gay Head 


ever got the part! Yeah, I know, Pete 
Says my voice ‘cracks perfectly,’ but, 
heck, I'm 10 actor. Yesterday at re- 
hearsal I had a terrific case of mike 
fright. The studio engineer said that 
for a while my script shook so, it 
sounded like a four-alarm fire! And, 
right now I've got the shakes so bad 
—oh, excuse me, please ——” 

The bus had come to a sudden 
stop and Mac had been thrown 
against a man, laden with packages, 
who was trying to get to the exit 
door. 

“That's all right, my boy. Thanks,” 
The Man said as Mac helped him 
recover his packages 

“Was that accident a result ot your 
‘shakes’ — or the bus?” Marge asked 
after The Man had gone. “Gosh, look 
at the mob of people getting on here. 


Td better «tand and let — would you 


like to sit here?” she asked a Woman 
with a Little Boy. 

The Woman nodded and smiled 
gratefully, as she sat down and 
pulled the Little Boy upon her lap. 
Marge stood alongside Mac and held 
onto a strap overhead. 

“I heard your ‘four-alarm fire’ yes- 
terday,” Marge went on talking to 
Mac, as the bus moved forward, “but 
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after you started sliding off the 
sheets of your script, one at a time, 
the way Pete showed you, it wasn't 
so—--” Marge stopped short and 
glanced down sharply. 

“Junior, what are you doing?” The 
Woman was saying to th- L. B. “Spit 
that out, right this minute — do you 
hear?” 

“T'm a billy-goat,” Junior said can- 
didly, taking another hunk out of 
the script Marge had been holding 
in her hand. 

“Oh —oh!” Marge yanked the 
chewed-off script out of Junior’s 
reach. 

“Dear me! I hope it wasn’t any- 
thing important,” The Woman said. 
“Junior's such a ——” 

“A billy-goat,” Junior repeated 
blandly. 

“Oh, itll be—all right,” Marge 
said hoping she sounded sincere, 
anyhow. 

“Hey, this is our corner coming 
up,” Mac said suddenly. “We'd bet- 
ter be on our way.” 

Marge hurriedly followed Mac to 
the door. He got off the bus first, 
then turned and gave Marge a hand. 
When they reached the sidewalk he 
kept his hand at her elbow, guiding 
her through the heavy Saturday 
pedestrian traffic. At the entrance to 
the building in which the broadcast- 
ing station was located, Mac stood 
aside and held the revolving door for 
Marge to go in first. 

“Well, at least there should be no 
trouble with our part of the program 
running overtime,” he laughed as 
they walked down the hallway. “Not 
with half of it — inside Junior!” 

Marge held up the remaining 
piece of the script. “Yeah, but I hope 
there’s an extra one of these float- 
ing around somewhere. I'd better 
find Pete — pronto!” 

Pete “One OClock” Wimbish 
wasn’t hard to find in the broadcast- 
ing studio—he was all over the 
place. Ever since the Truth or Con- 
sequences. program, Pete had been 
working with the Central Broad- 
casters on their weekly radio pro- 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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Jerry admires his hair- 
eut. Made with one 
floodlamp at 45 degree 
angle, and one fill-in 
light, no light on back- 
ground. On  Superpan 
Press, F/3.5 at 1/50 sec- 
ond (at left). 


For special effects such 
as this, our classic rule 
is out. Place one light 
low, at 45 degrees, and 
let it shine upward. The 
subject is deliberately 
brought near the back- 
ground to pick up the 
shadow effect (right). 


FLASH AND FLOOD LIGHT 


By Mabel Scacheri 


ON’T be afraid to try photog- 
D raphy by artificial light, even 
though you have never worked 
with anything but daylight. It is really 
easier with lamps. Just say to yourself, 
“I can certainly turn these lamps on 
and off and push them around easier 
than I could the sun!” 
Let’s begin with floodlamps. Here is 
a sound, conservative principle that 
always works, and from which you can 
evolve other lighting arrangements. 
Start with one main light, a “general 
illumination light.” Let it be a substan- 
tial stand, running up at least to 6 feet, 
preferably much higher. The lamp 
should have a big wide reflector, and 
should be a photoflood equivalent to 


This photo of a New Hampshire smithy 
does not look much like a flashlight 
picture. That is because the flashgun 
was held out at an angle from the cam- 
era, and because there is nothing in 
the background to pick up those short 
black shadows characteristic of some 
flash shots. Made at F/1l1, open and 
clese method, one medium size Super- 
flash bulb, on Agfa Super-plenachrome. 


750 watts from an ordinary mazda. It 
does not burn that much current, of 
course. 

You can get a lamp like this for 
about $6, although you can also work 
with less expensive equipment. The 
main thing is to think, “Here is my 
really important light, shining down- 
ward on Mary’s face, or my tableto 
scene, from a true 45 degree angle. 
That means, 45 degrees to right or left 
of the camera, and 45 degrees upward 
from the subject matter. This angle of 
light is an old standby in photography. 
It avoids unpleasant shadows. 

Light a face with this light, in 
it 5 F 6 feet awa Pig oy 
least. Place the light so that one side 
of the face is fully illuminated, while 
on the shady side there is a triangle of 
light on the upper part of the cheek. 
Now how about the shadows? Do they 
look rather dark? They will look even 
darker in the picture than they do to 
your eye. 

So, at a 45 degree angle on the 
shady side of the subject, we put a 
white cardboard, to serve as a reflect- 
ing screen, or else another, and weaker, 
— This throws light into the 
shadows, without making them as 
bright as the brightly lighted side. 

We have now done the main part of 
our work. However, if you are -in a 
rather small room, and can not place 
your subject at least 4 feet from the 
background, it is well to put one lamp, 
with a reflector, at a low angle and 
throw light onto the background. Do 
this in any case, if you want a very 
light background. 

If you want to add sparkle to the 
hair, or pick up detail in a dark dress, 
you may wish to shoot light from a 
small spotlight, one of “baby 
spots” with the Fresnel lens which have 
been on the market a year or so. 

However much you may trick 
the lighting, here is how you pire 


¥ 


upon éxposure. If you have a meter, 
turn out the light on the background, 
and then read the shadow side of the 
face, at a distance of one foot from the 
face. This aga Se always be “sate,” 
that is (if you have properly filled in 
your ‘shadow side with reflected light), 
it will give you an exposure full enough 
to get detail in the shadows, without 
being so long that you will overexpose 
the bright areas. 

Once you become quite sure of your- 
self with floodlights, you.can go on to 
flashlight photography. Many people, 
especially news photographers who 
have to work under difficult conditions, 
never put the flashbulb anywhere ex- 
cept on the camera. Yet most flash syn- 
chronizers have a second socket in 
which you can plug an extension cord, 
and thus place your flashbulb wherevei 
you want it. 

Light from near the lens is always 
flat, and very uninteresting. The mo- 
ment you put your flashbulb at that 


_ famous 45 degree angle, for instance, 


you have taken a big step ahead. 
You do not even need a synchronizer 
to do many fine flash shots. Use a hand 
flash, put the camera on a tripod, and 
just open shutter, flash, close shutter. 
This gives you about 1/50 of a second 
speed, sufficient to stop average action. 
The synchronizer is just a convenience, 
and an essential for stopping very fast 
action. 
Do not be frightened by those ap- 
alling exposure charts which the fash 
bulb manufacturers send you. They are 
very useful if you don’t try to swallow 
them whole. Just out the exposures 
for 6 feet, 10. feet, and 15 feet, witha 
certain size bulb, and memorize them. 
Always use the same kind of film, pref- 
erably the fast pans os as gene 
and Superpan s. If your subj 
matter is light in tone, light walls, light 
dresses, and so on, yon ae 050 
smaller. But it is easy 
setae flashlight ef ou stick 
to the same kind of and film, and 
use certain definite distances. 
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YOUR ACHIEVEMENTS 





HI-Y CLUBS 


Prepared by George B. Corwin, National Hi-Y¥ 
Secretary, National Council of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


The Party Was a Success 

A New Year's Eve party wouldn't 
seem much if it couldn’t be a late 
party. So last year the Westfield (N. J.) 
Hi-Y boys got the sanction of the ma- 
jority of parents for a 12 Midnight to 
4 a.m. affair in the school gym. They 
bought tickets for their guests. A squad 
spent the afternoon decorating the gym. 

The party started at midnight with 
Auld Lang Syne. Nobody ng ” the 
punch, and nobody need to. The 
genuine boy and girl spirit was in high 
gear 
Hi-Y Boys Play Santa 

This year, instead of reconditionin 
old toys themselves, the Hi-Y boys o 
Lyndhurst, N. J., obtained the old 
stock from stationery stores free. The 





Ask Your Coach to 
Enroll Your School 

You and your friends may par- 
ticipate in the 1941 Scholastic Ice 
Skating Tournament if your 
school is enrolled by your director 
of physical education. 

Trophies will be awarded tree 
to the winners in each school. 
Tournaments maybe held for 
either boys or girls, or for both. 
If two tournaments are held, two 
trophies will be awarded. 

All your coach has to do-is to 
register your school by writing to 
Scholastic. He should tell us 
whether the tournaments will be 
for boys, or for girls, or if both 
will be Held. School enrollment 
should be given, and the approxi- 
mate date of the tournament. 

Each school controls its own 
four events, and awards five 
points to the winner, three points 
for second place and one point 
for third place. The skater with 
the highest point score is the 
winner. 

There are no entry fees. This 
progres is co-sponsored by Scho- 

stic, and the makers of Nestor 
Johnson ice skates. Any high 
school in the country may par- 
ticipate. 

Show this to your athletic 
director today. 











ae see supplied lists of 
ig, toon en, and what each wanted 
for istmas. Out of the two thousand 
toys collected, there was enough variety 
to fill each child’s request. Toys left 
over went to the local welfare com- 
mittee. James Beaverson, Secretary 


Christmas Program 

The Fairfield, Iowa, Hi-Y and Girl 
Reserves last year planned a Christmas 
assembly program with singing, scrip- 
ture reading, and dramatic “Living 
Pictures.” The latter were Biblical 
scenes presented without any acting, 
while club members sang. Then stu- 
dents, teachers, and visitors marched 
in single file to the candle-lighted altar 
and laid down their gifts These were 

- distributed through local welfare 
agency Douglas Bell, President 
Project for Pleasure 

Last Spring when the Saranac Lake 
Boys’ Hi-Y Club was considering a 
project for the coming year the lack of 

ublic tennis courts was noted. The 
ys decided to. build two tennis courts 
on the school grounds. 

A committee was sent to ask the 
support of the Board of Education, the 
Village Board, and the leading business 

.men of Saranac Lake. A benefit dance 
was held and collections were made to 
help finance the project. The boys spent 
all their free time after school and eve- 
nings excavating the site. James LaPan 


Girl Reserves 


Prepared by Elise F. Moller. Girl Reserve Secre- 
tary, National Board of Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Pioneering in 1940 

Girl Reserves in Minneapolis are 
serious about refugees. They consider 
with earnestness their opportunities and 
responsibilities toward refugees in their 
midst. It began at camp with Renate 
from Vienna, and Margit from Berlin, 
as the Girl Reserves’ companions for 
seven weeks. 

Then with Thanksgiving at hand, 
they decided that in addition to discus- 
sion groups on what democracy is and 
worship services recognizing the religi- 
ous basis of democracy, they wished to 
do something for other refugee girls. 

A city-wide Thanksgiving Benefit 
dance for refugees was held on Friday, 
November 22nd. 

“Pioneering in 1940” means, for Girl 
Reserves, that they help refugees to be- 
come at home in Minneapolis hi 
schools, that they examine with intelli- 
gence prejudices existing in the schools 
and the community. 





V Wome OF THE FAMOUS 
eo. 


We doom 


Aloha! Today, that’s as ; 
familiar a word of greeting here | 
at The Lexington as it is in Ha- 
waii—thanks to the opening of 
the Hawaiian Room! Now in its. 
fourth year, its popularity has 
become so great that this hotel 
is recognized everywhere as the 
“Eastern Outpost of Hawaii’’! 

That, you'll agree, is an espe- 
cially high compliment to be 
paid any hotel—and eloquently 
bespeaks truly friendly service to 
all guests . . . whether they stay 
in the palatial Governor’s Suite 
or a minimum-rate $4.00 room. 
Visit the home of the famous 
Hawaiian Room yourself on your 
next trip to New York City! 





Charles E. Rochester, V-P. & Mng. Bir, 
LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST., 1Y.€. 


FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on FLASH 
photography! Tells how YOU can be a success 
from the start — put life into your pictures - 
take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! Indoor 
pictures day or night — outdoor pictures in deep 
shadow or light — pictures shot against the sun! 
Double your picture-taking fun! Get this valuable 
booklet! It's offered to you FREE by Kalart, makers 
of the fi Kalart Mi tic Speed Flash. Write 
today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. SP, 915 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











Sell r school classmates the best line 
of @ UATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We 
pay highest commissions. Monthly bulletins. 
Your cards FREE! Agencies going like 
wildfire!! Write— 
SPECIALTIES. 


Box 235, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SPECIAL—Remington, Underwood, 
Corona le 





* 119 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y 
CHelsea 2-5350 





Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Write a our free prada 
Dept. P. METAL ARTS CO., Inc, Rochester, M. Y. 





PONY EXPRESS SET (facsimiles) 


FREE!! Postage 3c. Interesting approval selec- 
.* =" tion included. 
ROBERTS. 407 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Michigan 





Scholastic 


Gift of the Magi 


(Concluded from page 30) 


cook the chops. Jim was never late. 
Della doubled the fob chain in her 
hand and sat on the corner of the table 
near the door that he always entered. 
Then she heard his step on the stair 
away down on the first flight, and she 
turned white for just a moment. She 
had a habit of saying little silent pray- 
ers about the simplest everyday things, 
and now she whispered: “Please God, 
make him think I am still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped in 
and closed it. He looked thin and very 
serious. Poor fellow, he was only twen- 
ty-two — and to be burdened with a 
family. He needed a new overcoat and 
he was without gloves. 

Jim stopped inside the door, as im- 
movable as a setter at the scent of a 
quail. His eyes were fixed upon Della, 
and there was an expression in them 
that she could not read, and it terrified 
her. It was not anger, nor surprise, nor 
disapproval, nor horror nor any of the 
sentiments that she had been prepared 
for. He simply stared at her fixedly 
with that peculiar expression on his 
face. 

Della wriggled off the table and 
went for him. 

“Jim, darling,” she cried, “don’t look 
at me that way. I had my hair cut off 
and sold it because I couldn't -have 
lived through Christmas without giving 
you a present. It'll grow out again— 
you won't mind, will you? | just had to 
do it. My. hair grows awfully fast. Say 
‘Merry Christmas!’ Jim, and let’s be 
happy. You don’t know what a nice— 
what a beautiful, nice gift I've got for 
you. 

“You've cut off your hair?” asked 
Jim, laboriously, as if he had not ar- 
rived at that patent fact yet even after 
the hardest mental labor. 

“Cut it off and sold it,” said Della. 
“Don’t you like me just as well, any- 
how? I’m me without my hair, ain’t I?” 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 
“You say your hair is nom he said, 
with an air almost of idiocy. 

“You needn't look for it,” said Della. 
“It’s sold, I tell you— sold and gone, 
too. It’s Christmas Eve, boy. Be good 
to me, for it went for you. Maybe the 
hairs of my head were’ numbered,’ she 
went on with a sudden serious sweet- 
ness, “but nobody could ever count my 
love for you. Shall I put*the chops on, 

im?” 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly 
to wake. He enfolded his Della. For 
ten seconds let us regard with discreet 
scrutiny some inconsequential object in 
the pe Bs direction. Eight dollars a 
week or a million a year — what is the 
difference? A mathematician or a wit 
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would give the wrong answer. The 
magi ai 9 valuable but that 
was not among them. This dark asser- 
tion will be illuminated later on. 

Jim drew a package from his over- 
coat pocket and threw it upon the 
table. 

“Don't make any mistake, Dell,” he 
said, “about me. I don’t think there's 
anything in the way of a haircut or a 
shave or a shampoo that could make 
me like my girl any less. But if youl 
unwrap that package you may see why 
you had me going a while at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at the 
string and paper. And then an ecstatic 
scream of joy; and then, alas! a quick 
feminine change to hysterical tears and 


wails, necessitating the immediate em-- 


ployment of all the comforting powers 
of the lord of the flat. 


For there lay The Combs — the set ot 
combs, side and back, that Della had 
worshipped for long in a Broadway 
window. Beautiful combs, pure tortoise 
shell, with jewelled rims—just the 
shade to wear in the beautiful vanished 
hair. They were expensive combs, she 
knew, and her heart had simply craved 
and yearned over them without the 
least hope of possession. And now they 
were hers, but the tresses that should 
have adorned the coveted adornments 
were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, 
and at length she was able to look up 
with dim eyes and a smile and say: 
“My hair grows so fast, Jim!” 

And then Della leaped up like a little 
singed cat and cried, “Oh, oh!” For Jim 
had not yet seen his beautiful present. 
She held it out to him eagerly upon her 
open palm. The dull precious metal 
seemed to flash with a reflection of her 
bright and ardent spirit. __ 

“Isn't it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all 

} 


NOTICE! 


Last Scholastic Until the 
End of the Christmas 
Holidays 


Scholastic is following its regu- 
lar policy this year of suspending 
publication during the Christmas 
Holidays. This means that you will 
receive no issue of Scholastic for 
the next two weeks. The next issue, 
Number 15 of the semester, will be 
dated January 6 and will be re- 
ceived in the schools on or shortly 
after that date. 

Though there is thus a break in 
the weekly publication of Scholas- 
tic it does not reduce the number 
of copies you receive during the 
semester—a total of 16. 














over town to find it. You'll have to look 
at the time a hundred times a day now, 
Give me your watch. I want to see how 
it looks on it.” 

Instead of Jim_ tumbled 
down on the and put his hands 


under the back of his head and smiled, 


“Dell,” said he, “let’s our Christ. 
mas presents away ‘em a 
while. They’re too nice to use just at 
present. I sold the watch to get the 
money to buy your combs. And now 
suppose you put the chops on.” 

The magi, as you know, were wise 
men — wi wise men — who 
brought gifts to the Babe in the man. 
ger. They invented the art of giving § 
Christmas ts. Being wise, their 

were no doubt wise ones, possibly 
ane i ivilege of exchange in 
case of duplication. And here | have 
lamely related to you the uneventful 
chronicle of two foolish children in a 
flat who most unwisely sacrificed for 
each other the test treasures of 
their house. But in a last word to the 
wise of these days, let it be said that of 
all who give these two were the 
wisest. who give and receive 
gifts, such as they are wisest. E 
where they are wisest. They are 
magi. i 
ri rinted from The Four Million, 

. Henry, copyright 1905, 1933, 

Doubleday, Fd chi 


lishers. 


Words of the Week 
Vowel Suunds: dle, care, dd, ah, sofa; 
ave, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, 
cabe, arn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
Cotsen "& aa. tall ok We Tam 
an t; at 
liquid 1; in, Foust be eee 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 
abomination (a-bém-i-nd-shim), p. 15. 
Something very hateful or loathsome. 
Ankara (dng-ka-ra), ‘p. 5. Capital of 
Turkey. ‘ 
Ataturk, Kemal (ka-mdil i-ta-tiirk), p. 5. 
belligerent (ba-lij-Gr-ant),” pp. 13, 15. 
Waging war (of a nation); 
pe fighting 
“Caput apri defero,” p. 23. “I bring the 
head BY 2% boar, returning thanks to 
imputation (im-pii-td-shiin), p. 29. Charge, 
~~~ insinuation. q . 
instigate (in-sti-gat), p. 29. Incite. 
khalif (kd-lif), p..5. Head of the Moham- 
medan religion in Turkey. 
Magi (mé-ji), p. 29. The “Wise Men.” 
meretricious (mér-i-trish-is), p. 30. False 
ly showy; cheap and gaudy. 


parsimony ( péir-si-m6-né), p. 29. Stinginess. 


pier-glass, p. 29. A large high mirror. 

psychopath (si-k6-path), p. 5. A mentally 
disordered person. 

“Qui estis in convivio,” p. 23. “Who ate 
at the feast.” 


Tschaikowsky (chi-kof-ské), p. 17. 


‘ Bro f 
ten 





It’s Here! 
The thundering story that 
challenges all filmdom to 


match its excitement! 
“Tron Rails to Kansas... 
Iron Nerves from there on!” . 


ies 
fs 





WARNER BROS. ERP O I FL _— 
OLIVIA Seer aa ! + 


qa : 
" Te Frail 
‘ ALS 
niles of danger with a thousand thrills a mile! 
A thousand 
Buckner 


Wa 
win RAYMOND MASSEY | "2% 


Fe Trai’ will be 


RONALD REAGAN-ALAN HALE 
Wa. ‘Lundigan* Van Heflin» Gene Reynolds 

Henry O'Neill * Guinn “Big Boy’ Williams 

pimecrep By MICHAEL CURTIZ 
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Above, left: Robert E, Lee reprimands 


See History—and Like It-m ss SESS” 


Fort Leavenworth as a “punishment.” 


SANTE FE TRAIL valid een cd ae » 


John Brown, abolitionist, assembles a 


- Warner Brothers’ New Melodrama gang to set the slaves free lawlessy 


had an exciting life coping with 

some of the violent things that 
happened during the ten years before 
our Civil War. He was a Virginian, 
graduating from West Point. North and 
South were clashing then, and Jeb and 
a fellow classmate matched fists in a 
dormitory brawl over slavery. As a 
“penalty,” Jeb was assigned to the iso- 
lated fort at Leavenworth, Kansas. 

“Bleeding Kansas” seemed less ter- 
rible because Kit Carson Halliday was 
there (Olivia de Havilland). She was 
helping her father mm a mule freight 
line over the Santa Fe Trail. Halliday 
was planning a railroad to conquer 
those desert stretches. The struggles of 
“Bleeding Kansas” balked him. 

Jeb’s enter was bound up with a 
man who made history. Jeb first met 
John Brown (Raymond Massey) when 
this abolitionist was preaching his 
theory of violence in Kansas. The army 
tried to restore order, and there was 
more blood on Kansas soil. Later, when 
the center of the struggle shifted north- 
ward, Jeb met John Brown again at 
Harpers Ferry—was captain of the 
forces that wrested the arsenal from 
Brown's hold. John Brown was hanged. 
But “his soul went marching on”; and 
the Civil War was unavoidable. 

But a nation grows even while it 
bleeds. The first link of the Cyrus Hal- 
liday Santa Fe Trail line was com- 
enact Before joining the Confederate 

ces, Jeb Stuart returned to Kit 
‘Carson Halliday in the coach of the 
first Santa Fe Trail train. 


Yurs Jeb Stuart (Errol Flynn) 





delight 


* 


The firm of Cyrus Halliday lays the first link of the Santa Fe Railroad — with 
Kit Carson Halliday looking on. Iron horses take the place of the mule trains. 


~ 


This is the last episode of the tale of Harpers Ferry. John Brown is brought 
to the scaffold and hanged as a law-breaker. But “his soul goes marehing on.” 





ARIAN. SIEGEL has spent all 
seventeen years of her life in 
Irwin, Pennsylvania. Now, in 

the middle of her senior year at Nor- 
win High School, she has _ been 
whisked ‘iterally from one end of the 
country to the other. A trip to New 
York City—a ride from New York to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, on the “Santa 
Fe Special” — a chance to meet movie 
stars and attend a real Fiesta — these 
were some of her rewards as winner of 
Warmer Bros.’ Sante Fe Trail Contest. 
The Santa Fe Trail Contest Commit- 


Fe Special” — luxury 
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Prize Winner and Teacher Attend 
Premiere of Santa Fe Trail 


tee of Warner Bros. awarded first prize 
to Marian Siegel for the dialogue which 
she submi to the contest. Warner 
Brothers. published, in Scholastic (Nov. 
25, 1940, Back Cover), a picture of a 
tense scene from Santa Fe, Trail, in 
which John Brown (Raymond Massey ) 
and Jeb Stuart (Errol Flynn) face each 
other. The prize went to the student 
who wrote the most dramatic conversa- 
tion between the fanatical abolitionist 
and the young soldier. Marian is. the 


lucky girl. 
Three Gala Days 


Among the events that Marian and 
her teacher, Miss Anabelle Willis en- 
joyed were the following: 

A trip to New York City..A trip with 
the stars of Santa Fe Trail on the “Santa 
train — from New 


York to Santa Fe. A pageant based on 
Santa Fe’s early history. A traditional 


event in which Zozobra, god of Gloom, 
is burned in a 150 foot effigy. A Fan- 
dango dance at the La Fonda Hotel. A 
street parade in which the stars figured. 
The premiere showing of Santa Fe 
Trail. A Grand Ball, with Rudy Vallee 
as Master of Ceremonies. A trip home 
on the same deluxe train. 


Met the Stars 


Marian and her teacher had an op- 
portunity to meet and chat with the 
stars during the trip. They attended 
all the gala events and saw Santa Fe 
at its best; and all expenses were paid 
by Warner Brothers. 

Marian will probably be writing au 
account of her journey for the paper a 
Norwin High. English is her major - 
and favorite — subject. When she leave: 
Norwin, she hopes ‘to study journalism. 

Other prize winners will c notified 
by mail. 





No Santa Here 

T'was the night before Christmas 

An all through the house, 

Not a creature was stirring, 

Not even a mouse; 

Then thru the night there came 

A loud call— 

Hi yo! Silver! 

The chimney’s too small. 

. 
Off the List 
The wife of the poet Louis Untermeyer 
delights in telling this about her talented 
spouse: “We went to a costume one 
night. Louis was looking his silliest in a 
paper hat, tooting a horn for fiobody’s par- 
ticular benefit, when a young college girl 
walked up to him, looked him up and 
dewn and turned on her heel with: “Huh! 
And you're Required Reading!” 
. ° 


Curfew 

He: Please — 

She: Nol 

He: Aw, please — 

She: Nol 

He: Even if I tell you I love you more 
than anybody in the world? 

She: Positively no! 

He: Aw, but mother, all the other fresh- 
men stay out after nine. 


° 
Bad Eggs : 

Diner: I beg your pardon, but why do 

tll these girls stare at me? 
Waitress: I'm not 

sit, but we got some of our food from the 

tehool of cookery and home economics, 

a oon you get sick after that 

let you've just eaten, thosé girls have all 
failed in pt es 


‘ 


—Classmate 


LAUGHS 


~~ ] | 


“*When the Bloo—” 


During a Western high wind, a radio- 
antenna collapsed across a trolley wire. Six 
motormen on the line were mistaken by 
passengers for Bing Crosby. 


—Detroit News 
® 


Simple Arithmetic 


There are some singular discounts al- 
lowed in the book trade. They were happily 
illustrated on one occasion by Mark Twain. 
One day while the humorist was connected 
with a publishing house he went into a 
book store and picking up a volume asked 
the price. He then suggested that as a 
mag he was entitled to a 50 cent 

unt. To this the clerk assented. 

“As I am also an author,” said Mark 
Twain, “it would appear that I am again 
entitled to a 50 per cent discount.” 

in the clerk wees. ‘ 

%. as-a personal friend of the 

egg he modestly continued, “I ot need 
you will allow me the usual 25 per 
cent discount.” 

Another bow from the salesman. 

“Well,” drawled the unblushing humor- 
ist, “under these conditions, I think I may 
as = — “i igh dee the tl 

out il and 
industriously. Then he Lopes the — 
est nonchalance, “As near as I can calculate 
we owe you the book and about 37% cents.” 


Odd Signs and Notices 

In a store in Hamilton, Illinois: If you 
see anything you don’t want, ask for it. 

On a theater in Chicago: All seats 20 
cents. Children 10 cents. 

A sign in a restaurant has this variation 
»f an old idea: 

Pies Like Mother Made, 5 Cents. 

Pies Like Mother Tried to Make but 
Couldn’t, 10 Cents. 

Sign in the station of a small Missouri 
town: All parcels, packages, and grips left 
and not checked must be checked or can- 
not be left in depot. ” 

Sign on Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago: 
Building to be torn down on account of re- 
modeling. 

a 
Taking His Word for It 

She: “Where do all the bugs go to in 
winter?” 

He: “Search me.” 

She: “No, thanks. Just wanted to know.” 

. e 


Look Out! 
“My son wants to be a racing motorist 
What shall I do?” 
“I wouldn’t stand in his way.” 
—Pencar 
e 
Dinner Guest: “Will you pass the nuts, 
professor?” ” 
Absented-Minded Professor: “Yes, 1 sup- 
ee $0, but I really should flunk most of 
em. 


~The American Gir' 
+ 
Base-bawl Season 
Neighbors “T heard your kid bawling last 


ight. 
pe, a “Yes, after tour bawls he got his 


base warmed.” P 
-New York University Medley 
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Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 33) 


gram over Middlevale’s Station WHAM. 
He was particularly anxious to make 
a go of this because the Broad- 
casters had been allowed to produce 
the whole program on their own, ex- 
cept for the assistance of the studio 
engineers. ; 

“All right, Mr. Frank,” Pete was say- 
ing to the Glee Club director, as Marge 


and Mac came in, “if I hold up ‘two 
fingers it means’another verse of Noel 
to finish out the time . . . And hey, 
you kids on the Christmas Quiz, re- 
member if I twirl my eT this, 
it means to speed up . . . If I signal 
like this, stretching the rubber band; 
you know it means slow down . . . And 
everybody remember those 20 or 30 
seconds of continued silence at the very 
end, while station announcements are 
being made. The whole program can 
be spoiled by hearing “Whew, that’s 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Amyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on*a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it, State each 
carefully and clearly. With your list submit a slo- 
gan, totaling 15 words or less on Planters Peanuts. 


3. Each contestant-may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 6, 1941. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes im the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 

in Schdélastic and Junior Scholastic, 

February 3, 1941 issues. In the event of a tie for 

any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 








scripts so all was well. In a very few 
minutes, though they were “On the 
Air.” 


E. Z. Pickens announced the program 
for the Central Broadcasters and intro- 
duced the various numbers. First, there 
were two Christmas carols sung by the 
Glee Club. Then Alicia Markham, an 
English girl, and Hans Kramer, an Aus- 
trian refugee, both of whom had beén 
attending Central this year, told about 
the Christmas customs had known 
in other countries. Alicia ibed the 
burning of the Yule and the Christ- 
mas Mummers she 
ford-on-Avon and Hans, who had lived 
in several countries, told about the 
wonderful hand-made toys he had re- 
ceived as a child in Austria, about a 
Christmas dinner in Finland, where the 
main dish was boiled codfish with all- 
spice, the rice-porridge ‘of Denmark, 
and the St. Nicholas on De- 
cember 6th in Switzer . After this, 
Alicia and Hans said “Merry Christ- 
mas” to each other in six different lan- 
guages which they knew. 

Glee Club All-Star quartet then 
sang several carols and the freshmen 
put on a Christmas Quiz, which had 
some lively questions about towns 
named Santa Claus and Christmas, 
Christmas islands, etc. ° 

Marge’s and Mac’s skit was next. It 
was called The Good Old Days and 
was written in the form of conversation 
between a high school girl and her 

dfather. “Cranpa Mace” told about 
old-fashioned Christmas celebrations on 
the farm “where he was raised,” about 
the Christmas trees decorated Yi 
strings of and cranberries, 
shoot the ig pies and cakes that 
went on for weeks in advance of the 
holidays. 

The program. ended with more 
carols. Everything went off like clock 
work, and after it was all over, the 
studio engineer told Pete it was a very 
professional job. He also laughed and 
told Mac that the “four-alann blaze” of 
the day-before was only a crackling log 
fire today, which gave “Grandpa's 
scene just the right amount of atmos- 
phere. All the same, Mac was glad not 
to be Marge’s “grandfather” any 
longer! ; 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 
OOL SENIORS—Earn $25 up. Selling Graduation 
Fine § Agency wait 
a a 


SCHOOL counts Graduation Cards. —_ 
Unieaeal Engraving & Printing. ‘oon Yis's. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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RESULTS OF LITERARY WHO’S WHO CONTEST 


Announcing Student and Teacher Winners of Contest 
For Best Authors Not Previously Published in Scholastic 


we published a long but abbreviated 

list of distinguished authors whose 
work had appeared in Scholastic during 
the past twenty years. We also an- 
nounced a contest in which we asked 
students and teachers to name three au- 
thors not on the list whose work they 
would like to see in Scholastic. We 
are happy to announce the following 
winners: 


I: our Anniversary Issue (Oct. 21) 


Student Division 


First Prize ($10): 
Kathryn Beringer, Perham High 
School, Perham, Minnesota. 
Honorable Mention: (Each of these 
will receive a copy of Saplings): 
George Nemitz, Cedarburg, Wis. 
Grace Josephine Beadman, Southside 
High School, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y. 
Isidore Sherman, Theodore Roosevelt 
Evening High School, Bronx, N. Y. 
Anastasia Furman, Plymouth High 
School, Plymouth, Wisconsin. 


Jeanne Spriter, Franklin K. Lane~- 


High School, Brooklyn, New York. 


Here is Miss Beringer’s winning - 


entry - 
H. M. TOMLINSON 


H. M. Tomlinson places thoughts before 
events. He says that “The world is what 
we think it is. If we can change our 
thoughts we can change the world.” He 
roves this in Galleon’s Reach and other 

ks. Being one of England’s foremost 
writers, he knows what his country is now 
experiencing. In “The Cliffs of England 
Stand” he portrays and interprets the emo- 
tions of the English people better than any 
journalist. 

Because his works possess simplicity and 
forcefulness, because they provoke thought, 
I believe they should occupy a place in 
the literary slhictiens of every youth. 


HOWARD SPRING 


It has been, said that Howard Spring 
writes with feeling, that his books are very 
much alive. He does, in his writing, arouse 
— and sustain it ome ene a book. 
n the openin agraph of My Son, M 
Son he an agp he unity of feck. 
ing— “There wasn’t anyone who 
thought of a thing like that”—and continues 
to do so. In his short story “Evacuation” he 
presents the acute account of a little girl's 
separation from her parents. For the read- 
ers pure enjoyment, I'd like to see the 
name of Howard Spring in Scholastic. 


DAVID GRAYSON 


Under his real name, Ray Stannard 
Baker's writings are more serious, but as 
David Grayson” he radiates sincerity, 
warmth, and sense of companion- 
ship (as in “The Joy of Possession”); or, 


sometimes a gentle humor (as in “I Enter- 
tain an Agent Unawares.”) In his essays 
he appeals to the commonplace that is in 
evé@éry one of us, and gives us a new out- 
look on our world. I believe he could 
teach Scholastic readers much about the 
simple, homely things of life. 


Teacher Division 
First Prize ($10) : 
Miss Dorothy G. Park, Hastings Sen- 
ior High Schoo}, Hastings, Neb. 
Honorable Mention (Each of the follow- 
ing will receive a copy of Saplings): 
Mrs. Grace E. Beadman, Girls High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Mr. Marvin Rosenberg, Roosevelt 
High Sehool, Oakland, California. 
Mr. Philip S. Blumberg, Central High 
School, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Kathryn B. Patton, Merna High 
School, Merna, Nebraska. 
Miss Caroline D. Wright, Stockton 
High School, Stockton, California. 


Here is Miss Park’s winning entry: 
SIGRID UNDSET 


Scholastic readers should become ac- 
quainted with the truly great writers of the 
Continent today. Among these is Sigrid 
Undset. The author of two magnificent 
trilogies, she was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for literature in 1928, and has since written 
several modern novels, among which are 
The Burning Bush, and the autobiographi- 
cal The Longest Years. 

Her breadth of sympathetic understand- 
ing, her keen penetration of character, and 
her vivid word pictures are worth study. 


DOROTHY THOMAS 


One of the Midwest's ,rising young 
literary lights is Dorothy Thomas, t, 
novelist, short story writer. Her stories hate 
appeared in O’Brien’s collections of the 
years’ best short stories. 

Miss Thomas strikes at the heart of 
reality in its homely, typically American 
aspect. Her insight into the child mind and 
character is such as to create nostalgia for 
childhood days in adults, and a sense of 
recognition in young people. 


ANNE LINDBERGH 


I suggest Anne Lindbergh, not merely 
because she was the first woman, recipient 
of the Hubbard gold medal, soimasbiad by 
the National Geographic Society for dis- 
tinguished service as co-pilot and radio 
operator during a 40,000 mile flight. 

Anne Lindbergh has experienced ad- 
ventures of the mind, as well as of the 
body, and she writes of both with the 
clarity and im tive vision of the true 
literary artist. Her North to the Orient is 
a many-colored tapestry, a vivid picture of 
scenes and people, a thrilling human docu- 
ment, revealing the fundamental kinship 
of human beings of any race and clime. 


Teachers’ List 


Anne Morrow Lindbergh headed the 
list suggested by teachers. Other 
authors who received a high number 
of votes were George Bernard Shaw, 
Helen Keller, Sigrid Undset, Zane Grey, 
Nora Waln, Jan Struther, O. Henry. 


Among the others were: 
Jane Addams* 


Victor Heiser 


Mortimer Adler Lancelot Hogben 
Sholem Asch J. Edgar Hoover 
James Barrie* William Wyman 
Robert Hugh Benson _Jacobs 
William Blake* Osa Johnson® 
Edward Bok Eric Kelly* 
Stuart Chase* Will James , 
Charles Egbert Crad- Joseph C. Lincoln* 
dock Guy de Maupassant® 
James Oliver Margaret Mitchell 
Curw Lewis Mumford* 
Eve Curie Elizabeth Page 
Jonathan Daniels Josephine Preston 
E. M. Delafield Peabody 
John Dos Passos Emily Post 


Paul Laurence Alice Hegan Rice 


Dunbar James Whitcomb 
Irwin Edman Riley® 
Antoine St. Exupery Rainer Maria Rilke*® 
Jeffrey Farnol Felix Salten 
C. S. Forester Upton Sinclair . 
Ellen Glasgow Dorothy Thomas 
Nathaniel Francis Thompson® 
Hawthorne® Mary Webb*® 
Richard Wright 





* Asterisks indicate names of authors 
whose work has appeared in Scholastic 
but whose names were left off our ab- 
breviated list because of space limita- 
tions. (In judging the entries, however, 
we used the Fist as it appeared alon 
with the announcement of the contest. 

Let us say here that we shall kee 
your lists in mind in selecting materi 
in future. We ourselves have long 
wanted to see stories, pay poetry, or 
essays by many of these authors in 
Scholastic but have been unable to do 
so for various reasons. In some cases 
individual authors or magazines hold- 
ing’copyright will not grant us reprint 
rights; in some cases new material is 
not available while it is fresh and per- 
tinent; in some cases material we want 
is far too expensive for our modest bud- 
get. Sometimes excellent writers have 
never written anything we consider 
suitable for the classroom; sometimes 
they have never written anything but 
novels, pray as we might for something 
shorter. . 

Owing to lack ot space, the students’ 
list of suggested authors cannot be in- 
cluded here but will be published in 
the January 6 issue. 
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Christmas Candles 


An Editorial 


HAT'S the use of writing: a 

Christmas editorial? In the 

darkness and terror of this 
most frightful year in human his- 
tory, who would believe it? Why 
jingle bells and drape tinsel on 
trees when half a civilization has 
been wrecked? Who would listen 
with attention to one who prates of 
joy and love?. 

Trying to think our way through 
this jungle, we heard an echo of some familiar 
lines from Shakespeare (how often he hits the 
mark! ). It’s in The Merchant of Venice (Act V, 
Scene 1) where Portia says: “How far that little 
candle throws his beams! So shines a good deed 
in a naughty world.” 


“Little candles” are, indeed, a part otf every 
Christmas celebration. But, as Portia says, there 
are other candles — candles which pierce even the 
darkest blackout of a sometimes unbearably bad 
world. They may not have the candle-power of a 
100-watt bulb, but what a relief it is to catch sight 
of their gleam when you're lost in a dark wood at 
night! Why not try the experiment of seeing how 
many “candles” you can find this Christmas that 
throw a beam of hope into your own doubts and 
fears? You might be surprised to see how far their 
light can shine. 


We can think of several: Candle Number 1 for 
us is the amazing capacity of the human race to 
rise to supreme heights of courage, sacrifice, and 
cooperation in a great crisis. It is hardly possible 
to read the accounts of reputable correspondents 
on the spot, of the daily lives of the people of 
England or Greece or China, without a thrill of 
admiration for their decency, their good humor, 
their sportsmanship, their self-control, their ability 
to carry on under the worst bombing ever known. 
With their homes destroyed; their whole familiar 
way of life gone; their daily tasks disrupted by 
constant danger, sleeplessness, dirt, and discom- 
fort, they do what they have to do — and more — 
steadily and without complaint. We do not over- 
look the fact that German people have been brave 
and self-sacrificing too — in 2 vicious and mistaken 
cause, we think. But in the long run, increasing 
numbers of them will become conscious of this. 


a 


. No one fights so well as men and 
women on their own soil, in self- 


gressive enemy. 

The British are more united 
today than they have ever been be- 
fore. And this is because they 
found out in time that the policies 
of their conservative ruling aristoc- 
racy were leading them to ruin. 
Who is in the vanguard of the fight 
against Hitlerism today? Not the dukes, but the 
dockers, plumbers, mechanies, and factory girls 
who make up the ranks of British labor. England 
is learning the character and ability of the com- 
mon man. Those qualities are not going to dis- 
appear after this war. And Candle Number 2 is 
the world-wide discovery that democracy is not 
yet dead; that when democratic methods are tried 
and democratic rights equalized, people respond 
with all they have. 


But, some will say, between crises people always 
slump back into the old selfishness and muddle. 
Maybe. It often seems like human nature. But 
one reason we know that the other thing is not 
impossible — and this is Candle Number 8 — is 
because we have actually seen not a few human 
beings who constantly, habitually, through war, 
peace, depression or prosperity, live their lives at 
the top of the mountain. One of them is Helen 
Keller. All of us know her story — blind and deaf 
since babyhood, taught by a devoted teacher, 
graduate of Radcliffe, writer, speaker, humani- 
tarian. But have we ever to think what 
this miracle means? We can see it in her latest 
book —a beautifully written and profound little 
Christmas message called “Let Us Have Faith.” 
She has gone through far worse disaster and ob- 
stacle than we can ever dream, and there's not a 
selfish bone in her body. But the thing that has 
kept her going for over sixty years is this: 
ile Minh te etal pascetion of Gea aeod to 

e is mental perception of 
together with a steady endeavor to live it despite 
obstacles. -. ‘jah sana ae eae fl 
back upon; it is my working energy . It is not 
dogma. hs aiushine te 60 cating It is not con- 
fined to any church or institution. Faith is immortal.” 


That faith is Helen Keller's Christmas candle. 
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Here is one at 


Hinds laboratory... 


to make Hinds lotion an 
extra-creamy emulsion! 


HEN you smooth your chapped 

hands with Hinds, you’re using 
the triumph of .64 years of hand-lotion 
experience. Using Hinds is simple . . . 
making it is a scientist’ s job. 

The Lightnin’ Mixer above is just one of 
the many pieces of technical equipment used 
to make Hinds extra-creamy, extra-softening. 
Here, with the aid of the Lightnin’ Mixer, 
Hinds pure ingredients are emulsified. 

Being an emulsion, Hinds contains mil- 
lions of particles of emollients...suspended 
in the milky-white lotion itself to be more 
readily helpful to dry, rough skin! Use 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream to coax 
back the soft, lovely look that chalk dust, 
hard water, and harsh cleansers take away. 
$1, 50¢, 25¢, 10¢ sizes. 

FREE SAMPLE! Write Lebu & Fink 
Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Copyright, 1940, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp, 


HINDS : 


HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM 
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On time, warm and relaxed, with extra dollars sevel by Greyhound 


Sunny Southern beaches Sat TE 
em! haan te oe 


Smart Limited schedvies, optional routes 
to Floride, Gelf Coast, Collfornia, | 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND 


New York City, 245 West 50th St. 
Cleveland, O0., East9th & Superior 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Broad St. Sta. 
Chicago, Ii. 


watt ie ie 
New York Ave., N. W. 





Whether it’s home for’ the holidays—or off to the 
South for a sunny vacation — the way to go is 
Greyhound! Every Supet-Coach, rolling so. smoothly 
through snow-flecked countryside, is. a cross-section of 
mild June weather, Controlled warmth, efficient ven- 
tilation and deep-cushioned, multi-position reclining 
chairs keep you comfortable every minute. So choose 
the safety, the convenience, and the low cost of a Grey- 
hound trip over the Holidays—it’s smart, it’s saving! 


Colorful Booklet, Full Facts About Winter Trips tothe Sun: 
Moil this to nearest office listed at left, for pictorial folder 
rata to FLORIDA & GULF COAST oF CALIFORNIA 
& THE Ch. Plense check the ‘one desired. If you want rates 
and information about any particular trip, jot dewn place you 
wish to on margin below. 
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